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Address 

OF  R.  F.  V/.  ALSTON,  '  ON  SEA  COAST  CROPS. 

{Continued  from  Page  100.) 

Of  D  F.AINING  AND  MANURES. — The  Uft  of 
culture,  however  necessary,  to  he  effectually 
taught  by  experience,  and  learned  in  practice, 
depends  upon  principles,  lor  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  science.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  these  are  understood,  and  appreciated 
by  farmers,  will  tlieir  systeni  of  practice  bo 
more  or  less  improved.  When  a  good  system  is 
applied  with  cheerful  industry,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  the  grateful  earth  will  seldom 
fail  to  yield  her  increase. 

Light,  heat,  air  and  water,  are  the  great  fer¬ 
tilizers,  furnished  by  bounteous  Nature,  for  the 
intelligent  use  of  man.  Every  plowing-,  every 
hoeing,  every  flooding  of  the  fields,  should  be 
done  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  one  or 
more  of  these  universal  agencies. 

Without  good  draining,  the  most  thorough 
preparation  of  the  surface,  and  .subsoil,  the 
most  diligent  labor  after  careful  sowing,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  manuring,  will  fail  of  produ¬ 
cing  the  desired  result.  Water  maybe  used  so 
as  partially  to  supersede  its  necessity  in  the 
culture  of  Rice ;  but,  ullimatel}’’,  it  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  evil  effects  on  the  land. 

Manures  of  various  kinds  are  freely  used  in 
Cotton  planting;  Guano,  with  plaster,  and 
with  Kettlewell’s  Salts,  Mapes’  preparation, 
and  composts  of  litter  with  muck,  marsh-mud^ 
sedge,  and  sometimes  salt.* 

“Every  stable  whellier  for  horses  or  cows,  should  bo 
furnished  with  a  tank,  and  conduits  for  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  liquid  manures,  othcr.y  ise  so  im- 
providently  wasted. 
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In  Rice-planting  tlie  practice,  of  nianuring* 
is  of  recent  origin,  excepting  of  course  that  best 
of  all  dressings,  to  which  wo  are  indebted  for 
increment  of  the  soil  itself,  the  naturr.l  dejiosit, 
namely,  of  sediment  when  the  rivers  overflow 
their  banks,  or  silt  from  seaward,  wlnm  the  tur¬ 
bid  waters,  admitted  into  the  fields,  are  held 
there,  undisturbed  for  days.  A  good  time  to 
apply  rice-flour  to  Rice,  is  to  scatter  it  between 
the  trenches  immediately  after  the  long-flow. 

If  the  dressing  be  too  heavy,  the  Rice,  made 
too  luxuriant,  will  lodge,  and  waste  in  the  har¬ 
dest.  In  applying  lime  (100  buslrels  is  safe,  R 
there  he  plenty  of  stubble,  or  peaty  fibre,  or  a 
'thick  native  growth,)  time  should  be  given  for 
it  t@  act  chemically  and  to  become  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  the  soil,  before  water  is  put  on  the 
land. 

Rice-straw  if  listed  into  the  fallow  grouiKL 
and  -well  covered  up  with  a  bcil  ol  earth,  will 
be  decomposed  by  planting  time,  and  make  a 
fine  manure,  improving  the  crop  in  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality. 

Rice-chaff, t  spread  three  or  four  inches  thick 
over  the  fallow  ground,  and  plowed  in,  will 
iproduce  a  like 'effect  in  course  of  time.  It  is 
not  as  readily  decomposed  as  the  straw,  and 
■may  disappoint  e;ndy  expectation. 

Rice-flourJ  is  a  .still  better,  more  stimulating 
dressing,  but  not  s©  lasting  in  its  effect.s.  It 

Every  Farm-pen  also  should  be  provided  vvitii 
some  convenient  roceptacle  for  tlie  same,  which  is 
greatly  more  valuable  than  itlie  dung  of  the  cattle,  A 
ditch  (four  feet  by  three)  cut  along  tlie  inner  end  o! 
the,  stalls  for  oxen  and  cows,  all  around  the  pen,  and 
filled  in  with  rice- straw,  or  leaves,  or  any  tiling  else 
that  will  absorb  llie  liquid  voided,  is  a  plan  which  I 
have  found  answer  very  well,  and  may  do,  for  the 
want  of  a  better.  The  ditch  may  he  emptied  once  a 
oioitth,  and  refilled  with  fresh  straw'. 

^See  Dr.  Heriof  s  Report  on  Manuring  Rice-1und. 
Proceedings  of  Winyah  and  All  Saints  Agricnltmal 
Society,  April  20th  1848.  p.  16. 

Ravenefs  Report  on  Manures.  Proceedings  of 
State  Agricaltnral  Society,  p.  273.  Patent  Office  Re- 
porton  Manures,  ro-piablished  in  “  Cotton  Planter.” 

tFor  an  Analysis  of  the  ■offals  of  Rice — .see  a  Report 
on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Sheppard,  to  the  Wiiq'ah  and 
all  Saints  Agricultural  Society,  as  published  by  that 
Society.  It  is  re-published  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety. 

IFor  the  consistant  experiment  made  wllli  Rice- 
chaff  and  flour,  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Joshua  .Tohn 
Ward,  whose  observation,  judgment  and  energy  in 
managing  his  large  Estate,  were  equaled  by  his  hu¬ 
manity,  hospitality,  and  willingness  to  communicate. 
The  eminence  vvhiiih  he  attained  as  a  Planter,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  character,  and  the  sterling  qualities  of 
heart,  which  gained  him  many  friends,  procured  ibr 
him  in  1821,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  offering  of  the  honorary  position  of  Lt.  (lov- 
ernor  of  South  Carolina — which  he  retired  from 
public  life. 
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in, ay  be  applied  (thirty  hushnls  to  the  acre) 
broad-cast,  aiid  plowed  in  before  planting,  or  it' 
may  be  scattered  hetween  the  trenches  after 
the  Ion,',','  water,  a.s  above  described. 

Now,  as  the  labor,  by  means  of  which  these' 
erop.s  are  rai.sed — these  important  result. s,  both 
commercial  and  national,  are  obtained,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  ]>ays  for  three-fourths  of  all  im¬ 
ports  into  the  countrj',  (,$260,0-00,000).  0-jr  la- 
bore.rs  are  descendants  of  the  African  bondsmen 
given  to  our  ance.sters  by  the  mother  country 
at  the  s.aine  time  that  Indigo,  and  Rice  and  Cot¬ 
ton  vvei's  sent  to  them  to  cultivate.  They  are 
Well  fed  and  clothed,  well  sheltered,  and  cared 
for  in  sickness,  and  during  the  infirmities  and 
helplessness  of  old  age.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  healthy,  and  cheerful,  and,  when  well 
trained,  are  v'ery  efficient  labtirers. 

The  iTCgrocs  have  provided  for  them  all  th<-; 
necessaries  of  life  in  sufficient  abundance.  Andl 
tliet'  enjoy  the  privilege  of  procurhig.  niany 
comforts  and  indtUgeiicies, 

In  every  Christian  iieighborliood,  the  means 
are  aflbrded  of  Missionary  instruction  in  their 
duly  to  God  and  to  man.  On  most  well-regu¬ 
lated  plantations  the  young  negroes  are  taught 
specially  ;  and  to  all,  the  way  of  salvatiom  is 
preached.  In  short,  the  educated  master,  is 
the  negro’s  best  friend  upon  earth.  But  it  is 
not  enough  in  all  cases,  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Gosjiel  is  provided  for  our  negroes ;  they 
must  be  induced  to  seek  an  interest  in  it — the}'' 
muot  he  won  to  obedience  to  the  divine  law — to 
love  the  truth.  Obviously  the  strongest  induce¬ 
ment,  is'  example  on  our  own  part;  next,  a 
just,  consi  stent,  systematic  administratin  of  do¬ 
mestic  government.  Nothing  sooner  attracts 
the  confidence  of  the  negro,  and  commands  his 
respect,  than  the  illustration,  in  a  system  of 
management,  of  justice,  tempered  by  kindness. 
Blit  enough — let  uS  do  our  present  duty,  kind 
Providence  will  .smile  upon  our  efforts. 

In  proportion  as  vve  shall  have  performed 
well  our  mission,  so  may  vve,  with  trust  and' 
hope,  hequeatli  our  inheritance  to  posterity; 
and  so  may  each  of  us,  when  prostrate  under 
the  hand  of  time,  .and  hourly  expecting  the 
summons  of  the  last -messenger  on  earth,  with 
humble  confidence  look  up  toward  the  bar  of 
our  common  Judge, 

(CONCLUDEO.) 

- — I  t  i  - 

Always  take  one  or  more  agricultural  news¬ 
papers,  for  every  nqmber  will  give  you  infor- 
niation  which  'will  benefit  you  dollars. 

Li, me  should  be  -accessible  -to  poultry. 
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For  the  Fariwer  aiicl  Planter. 

Dog  Law,  Hast  on  CJotton,  and  Pork  Again. 

Mr.  Editor yon  permit  me  to  enter 
your  col ntri ns  again,  not  tliat  I  have  anything 
like  an  arlicle  to  write  For  your  paper,  but  trust 
to  make  a  few  remarks  anil  corrections  to  an 
article  I  see  over  (he  sionaturo  of  F.  B.  I  did 

O 

not  ex[)ect  when  I  wrote  tiiy  article  that  it 
would  he  taken  as  a  subject  for  discussion  ;  1 
only  gave  my  opinion  upon  the  dog  tax  ques¬ 
tion;  therefore  I  think  F.  B.  lias  entirely  di¬ 
gressed,  wlien  he  pitches  in  with  his  liquor 
laws  to  drench  the  dogs  willi.  and  cites  J.  W. 
to  the  great  amount  of  corn  consumed  by  dis- 
tileries,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  liquor  drank  in  Crreenville,  he  would 
find  it  far  surpassed  that  consumed  by  the  dogs_ 
This  is  a  subject  I  think  to  be  discussed  ot  its- 
self.  If  F.  B.  iiau  confined  ininself  to  his  own 
District,  as  did  .1.  D.  W.,  it  rhight  have  been  ta- 
ken  tor  yrunte<i  tli^t  ke  wfis  ilbt  u  teinpeicinco 
man,  or  if  he  is  a  Greenville  man,  his  influence 
cannot  extend  very  fur  its  a  temperance  advo¬ 
cate,  as  he  would  try  to  make  people  believe  he 
was,  Ity  the  way  he  writes,  else  he  certainly 
would  not  suffer  so  much'  w'hiskey-drinking  in 
his  District.  Well,  now,  Mr.  F.  B.,  I  can  in¬ 
form  you  that  there  is  hut  one  distillery  in  the 
beat  that  [  live  in,  and  that  is  about  tea  miles 
square,  that  is  ke[)t  anything  like  in  constant 
use,  and  that  is  kept  rather  as  a  sutler  still ;  and 
I  will  say  furtlier,  tiiat  in.  tlie  same  comiiass, 
during  the  three  past  years,  tliere  have  liocn  as 
many  as  tliree  temperance  societies  at  one  time. 
If  so  much  liquor  has  been  drank,  it  must  have 
been  tliere,  and  F.  B.  fiiust  lie  a  member,  else 
ho  could  not  have  fodiid  it  out.  I  hardly  could 
understand  F.  B.  on  the  dog  question,  in  one 
place  he  .'<ays.  ''  that  all-important  question 
then  again  hesays,  “  further  the sma^/question 
and  asks  “who  would  kill  his  dog  because  bis 
Captain  says  so.”  If  lie  will  look  at  the  article 
he  will  find  that  it  wils  left  to  no  man  to  kill  but 
tlie  owner  of  the  dog.  J.  1).  W.  was  annoyed 
w'itli  dogs  before,  but  now'  is  actually  alarmed, 
lie  tliougbthe  had  made  a  large  calculation  of 
the  number  of  dogs  in  one  District,  and  thanked 
Mr.  Editor  for  helping  hiiu  out  a  little;  hut  lo 
ami  behold,  F.  B.  comes  out  and  says  there  are 
enough  of  dogs  to  fence  in  all  the  farms,  and  to 
make  bolts  and  locks  lo  all  your  corn  houses, 
and  would  rather  pay  tax  for  them,  than  make 
afence  round  his  farm  witii  rails.  Farewell  to 
dogdom. 

Rust  on  Cotton.— I  am  truly  inde'bted  to  F. 
B.  for  his  politenesss  in  giving  the  cause,  the  ef- 


j  feet  and  preventive  of  rust  on  cotton,  as  I  on- 
I  ly  asked  for  the  preventive.  He  says  he  has 
made  some  observations  of  his  owui,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  has  experienced  it,  also  that 
rust  on  cotton  is  produced  from  weeds  and  bri¬ 
ars  left  growing  aroundstumps,  trees  and  in  the 
fence  corners,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  these 
things  should  bo  there,  for  w'here  the  fence  is  ‘ 
made  of  dogs  it  is  very  necessary  that  they 
should  have  some  shade  to  lie  under.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  his  observations  are  in¬ 
correct;  but  1  have  never  made  such  my  self. 
One  thing  I  do  knows  that  w'here  the  rust  came 
upon  mine  last  season,  was  where  the  rows 
run  out  to  a  flat  rock  where  there  was  no  rub¬ 
bish  at  all,  and  was  as  clean  as  a  barn  floor.  IT 
his  observations  and  experience  be  correct;  why 
is  it  that  such  things  effecting  the  sap  of  cotton, 
do  not  adulterate  it,  for  it  seems  that  sap  to  sap 
would  beget  likeness,  or  rather  adulterate;  and 
until  I  SCO  a  blackberry  growdnnf  on  a  cotton 
stalk,  and  the  cotton  bloom  growing  on  a  briar, 

I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  either  the  cause 
or  the  preventive.  I  will  not  pretend  to  give 
any  cause  or  preventive  of  rust  on  cotton,  as  I 
have  made  no  satisfactory  observations  of  my 
own  ;  but  I  have  ahvnys  thought  that  rust  w'as 
produced  from  some  cau.se  either  in  rlie  earth  or 
atnios[thero,  and  I  have  fiiought  that  rust  on 
cotton  was  something  like  rust  on  wheat— that 
it  will  remain  in  the  seed  for  some  lime,  and 
will  require  either  a  change  of  the  seed  or  soil ^ 
j  before  getting  clear  of  if. 

i  Pork.— When  I  read  F.  B’s  piece  dh  pork,  I 

must  say  that  I  was  as  much  disappointed  as 
he  possibly  coiikl  have  been  on  reading  mine,, 
which  I  thought  cost  nothing.  He  says  if  J. 
W.  was  lo  raise  all  liis  pork  in  that  way,  he 
would  find  the  cOsl  pretty  considerable,  and 
closed  the  article  with  a  disappointed  sigh.  I 
wonder  how  many  hogs  of  IGO  he  thinks  it 
would  take  to  do  J.  W.  I  will  again  refer  him 
to  my  arlicle,  wliei  e  ho  will  find  that  I  did  not 
say  positively  that  it  cost  nothing.  I  only 
thought  so,  and  I  think  so  yet.  I  think  it  was 
rather  a  saving  than  a  cost.  1  thought  I  would 
find  in  his  piece  something  that  would  bea-fi 
mine  all  ballovv  in  the  way  of  pork  raising,  with 
nothing  but  I  could  not  find  how  much  he  had 
fed  to  them,  nor  what  they  weighed  when  put 
up  nor  when  killed,  only  that  he  found  they  fat¬ 
tened  very  fast  on  corn  and  dough,  or  slop 
made  of  turnips.  I  will  admit  that  dough  or 
slop  of  any  kind,  is  better  for  hogs  than  tho 
raw  material;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  anything  of  as  watery 
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nature  as  turnips,  cannot  he  nutritions ;  yet  his 
hogs  got  so  fat  and  heavy  that  he  had  no 
weights  heavy  enough  to  weigh  them.  This 
brings  to  mind  a  little  circumstance  that  took 
place  between  a  slave  and  his  master ;  the  mas¬ 
ter  give  the  negro  a  lock  to  put  on  his  saddle 
bag’s.  The  slave  saj's  to  his  master,  what  in  de 
■dible  tink  knife  is,  nigger  got  knife  and  cut  um. 
I  wonder  where  T.  B’s  knife,  ax  and  saw  ’was. 
Wonder  if  he  has  got  none,  and  before  weigh¬ 
ing  time  again,  I  would  recommend  him  to  tlie 
advertisement  in  your  columns  of  four  hanks 
platform  scales. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  h  ave  J.  D.  'W’s  article  in 
the  November  number,  vol.  5th.,  on  page  300; 
also  you  have  F.  B’s  in  the  January  number 
vol.  6th.,  page  7.  1  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the 

decision,  hoping  you  will  weigh  well  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  scale  of  equilebrium,  and  give  to 
each  its  due  weight,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
room  enough  in  the  scales  of  F.  B.  to  throw  in 
his  hogs  and  weigh  them. 

Turnips  — Mr.  Editor,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  large  crop  of  turnips,  an'd  a  large 
turnip  crop.  F.  B.saj^s  he  had  a  large  croj)  of 
turnips.  On  seeing  this  1) rings  to  my  mind  my 
large  turnip  crop  which  I  raised  in  the  fall  of 
’53.  1  sovved  my  turnips  in  the  drill,  thinned 

out  to  about  G  inches;  hoed  them  twice  over 
in  the  spring;  when  raising  some  to  transplant 
for  seed,  I  found  one  very  large.  I  took  it  to 
the  house,  where  it  was  weighed  and  measured 
by  two  other  pereons,  who  returned  their  ver¬ 
dict,  9  pounds,  and  37  inches  round.  The  seed, 
old  flat  bottom  turnip,  green  stalk,  with  yellow 
blossom.  To  make  a  good  turnip  crop,  you 
must  plow  your  lot  as  often  as  you  plow  your 
corn.  Plow  twice  at  the  time  of  sowing,  sow 
the  5th  of  August  cover  with  the  plow  if  sown 
broadcast,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have 
good  turnips,  i  have  not  failed  in  the  last  fif 
teen  years.  J.  D.  \y. 

Cements,  Roofing, 

An  inquiry  having  been  made  of  us,  not  long 
since,  by  a  correspondent,  relating  to  a  roofing 
material  cheaper  and  as  good  as  sh.ngles,  a 
friend  has  sent  us  the  recipe  for  making  such 
roofing,  according  to  the  patent  granted  to  W. 
H.  'Poindexter,  Fayette,  Tenn.,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  inventor  J.  R.  Remington. 

Cement  for  Fire  Proof  Roofing.— Tack 
down  on  the  boarding  of  the  roof  thin  cotton 
cloth  or  paper«  such  as  is  employed  to  put  on 
pitch  and  gravel.  For  every  ten  feet  square, 
boil  about  two  gallons  of  pure  linseed  oil,  four 
to  six  hours,  and  stir  into  one  gallon  of  the  oil 


two  quarts  pure  cotton  seed  ashes,  one  pint  of 
red  led  or  white  lead  in  oil,  and  seven  gallons 
of  fine,  dry,  clean  sand.  If  a  brown  or  grey 
coat  is  desired,  add  a  half-pint  of  lampblack  tO' 
the  red  or  "ohite  lead.  Now  moisten  the  clotlv 
with  a  mop  or  brush  dipped  into  oil  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  ashes  in  it,  and  spread  the  cement 
with  a  plasterer's  trowel,  rubbing  and  pressing 
hard,  and  having  the  first  coat  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  second  one-eighth.  The 
plank  must  be  seasoned  and  dry.  The  jiatent 
for  this  cement  is  on  the  list  of  the  fourth  of  Ju¬ 
ly  last,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very  good  compo¬ 
sition.  The  claim  isforthe  use  of  cottonseed  ash¬ 
es,  or  the  ashes  from  any  other  oil-yielding  veg- 
(bahle  substance  as  an  ingredient  of  cement. 

A  common  kind  of  composition  roofiing,  but'- 
used  to  a  very  limited  extent  here,  is  made  by 
a  mixture  of  pitch,  tar  and  some  linseed  oil 
(about  one  pint  to  the  gallon  of  tar)  boiled  in  a 
kettle,  with  which  is  stirred  some  drjs  sharp- 
sand  and  clean  gravel,  pressed  down  with  a 
spade  or  shovel.  It  is  put  on  in  one  coat,  on 
coarse  factory  cloth,  previously  tacked  down 
on  the  boards.  This  makes  a  tolerably  good 
roof;  still  we  believe  a  shingle  roof  is  generally 
preferred  to  this.  Some  roofing  cements  pitch 
and  tar,  covered  with  pitch  and  sand,  but  the 
oil  tends  to  prevent  the  cement  from  cracking 
when  it  gets  dry,  and  should  therefore  always 
be  used  as  ])art  of  the  composition.  If  about 
ail  ounce  of  litharge  be  used  to  every  pint  of 
oil,  the  cement  will  be  greatly  improved. —  Sci¬ 
entific  American. 

Agi’icultuie. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  more  skill,  in¬ 
genuity  and  judgment  are  required,  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  than  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
But  that  this  is  a  false  notion,  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  a  farmer’s  avocation,  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  mechanic,  will  convince  any  one^ 
who  gives  the  subject  his  consideration.  A 
knowledge  of  the  nicest  and  most  difficult  spe¬ 
cies  of  meclianism,  is  easily  acquired  in  a  very 
few  years,  by  a  boy  of  common  intelligence. 
Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  labor,of  thought 
and  care  it  may  have  cost  the  originators  and 
inventors  of  any  particular  kind  of  workman¬ 
ship  in  art,  yet  to  impart  that  knowledge  to 
others  is  comparatively  easy.  The  apprentice 
soon  learns  his  trade,  and  he  has  little  else  to 
learn.  He  has  mastered  it,  and  the  practice  of 
it  is  almost  mechanical,  requiring  little  exercise 
of  the  mind.  But  how  wide  a  field  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  intellect  does  the  calling  of  a  far¬ 
mer  present?  How  m;aay  different  kiuds.  of 
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operatioa  are  performed  on  afarm  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  all  of  which  retjnirc  judgment, 
thought  and  skill.  To  hogin  with  the  first  part 
of  the  process,  tlie  pro])cr  preparation  of  the 
land  which  is  to  receive  the  seed.  Tiiis  is  a 
work  which  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  cheinisU'y,  the  nature  of  soils  and 
the  laws  of  vegetation.  If  the  land  is  not 
properly  prepared,  his  expectations  of  a  good 
crop  will  he  disappointed.  Here  then,  at  the 
very  outset,  is  the  necessity  of  knowledge, 
.skill  and  judgment,  in  order  to  be  a  successful 
farmer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  through 
the  many  operations  which  he  has  to  perforin 
before  he  reaps  the  reward  of  his  labor.  In  ev¬ 
ery  one,  there  is  the  same  demand  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  and  skill,  and  exertion  of 
thought.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  a  good  far¬ 
mer  than  to  attain  the  utmo.st  perfection  in  any 
mechanical  trade  whatever. 

The  fact  tliat  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  pre¬ 
paring  men  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  while 
it  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  that  a  me¬ 
chanic  .should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  trade, 
by  seving  an  apprenticeship,  has  led  to  tlie  er¬ 
roneous  idea,  that  the  latter  is  engaged  in  a  ni¬ 
cer,  and  more  .difficult  oraploymenf,  oue  in 
which  more  judgment  and  ingenuity  are  requir¬ 
ed,  than  in  the  occupaiion  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
This  false  estimate,  this  undervaluing  of  their 
calling  on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  is  one  of 
the  causes  that  have  operated  to  retard  im¬ 
provement.  The  young  man  who  is  ambitious, 
w’ho  has  received  some  mental  cultiv  ation,  and 
a.spires  to  honor  and  distinction, will  notengage 
in  an  employment  which  he  has  been  taught  to 
look  upon  with  a  species  of  contemjjt,  ami  to 
regard,  as  fit  only  for  those  of  a  lower  order  of 
intellect  and  inferior  acquirements.  The  false 
estimate  in  which  agriculture  has  been  held,  is 
fast  giving  place  to  more  just  and  exalted  views, 
in  relation  to  tlie  noblest  of  human  avocations. 

The  period  of  agricultural  improvement  has 
commenced,  and  when  convenient  markets  are 
opened  (in  our  own  State)  for  the  ready  sale  of 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  industry  stimula¬ 
ted  by  its  appropriate  reward,  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  will  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  business  fit 
only  for  a  clod-hopper,  but  as  one  demanding 
for  its  successful  prosecution,  the  exertions  of 
the  most  cultivated  minds. — New  Em. 

Cows'  Sore  Teals. — First  wash  with  castile 
soap  and  warm  water,  then  apply  lime  water 
and  linseed  oil,  mixed  in  equal  parts. 

-  Bai  - 

Read  in  your  spare  moments,  rather  than 
gossip. 


Salt  iu  feeding  Cattle. 

From  some  slight  and  inconclusive  experi¬ 
ments  of  our  own,  as  well  as  from  physiologi¬ 
cal  considerations,  we  have  had  our  doubts 
whether  it  was  good  economy  to  allow  alimals 
feeding  jor  the  butcher,  the  free  use  of  salt.  Salt 
is  doubtless  conducive  to  health,  favoring  the  for¬ 
mation  ofbile,  and  aidingincarryingoff offensive 
matter  from  the  system  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  favors  the  accumulation  of 
fat.  Liebig,  indeed,  asserts  that  “the  absence 
of  common  salt  is  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
fat,”  and  that  the  ‘‘  fattening  of  an  animal  is  ren¬ 
dered  impossible  when  we  add  to  its  food  an 
excess  of  salt,  although  short  of  the  quantity 
required  to  produce  a  purgative  effect.”  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  in  allusion  to  experiments 
made  since  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
which  the  above  sentences  occur,  Liebig  says  - 
‘‘  Salt  does  not  act  as  a  producer  of  flesh;  but 
it  neutralizes  the  injurious  actions  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  which  must  be  united  in  the  unnatural 
state  of  animals  fed  or  fattened  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  flesh;  and  the  advantages  attaining  its 
use  can  .hardly  be  estimated  too  highly.” 

The  experiments*  of  Boussingault  have  of 
ten  been  alluded  to,  as  indicating  that  salt  by 
no  means  exercises  a  beneficial  iniluence  upon 
the  growth  of  cattle,  and  upon  the  development 
of  flesh,  to  the  extent  usup.lly  ascribed  to  it. 
Ilis  more  recent  experiments,  however,  result 
in  favor  of  salt.  Thus,  two  lots  of  steers,  of 
three  each,  were  fed  on  hay  for  13  months,  one 
lot  being  allowed  salt,  the  other  not. 

The  average  weight  per  head  of  the  salted 
lot,  at  the  commencemunt  of  the  experiment, 
was  G55  pounds;  at  the  end  of  13  months, 
2,090  lbs.  Increase  1,135  lbs.  They  consum¬ 
ed  per  head  15,972  lbs.  of  hay.  One  ton  of  hay, 
therefore,  produced  143  Ihs.  of  increase  of  ani¬ 
mal! 

The  second  lot,  which  received  no  salt,  aver¬ 
aged  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
896  lbs;  at  the  end  of  13  months,  1,890.  In¬ 
crease  994  Ihs.  They  consumed  per  head  14,- 
553  lbs.  of  hay.  Or  one  ton  of  hay  produced 
137  lbs.  of  increase  of  animal. 

The  steers  receiving  salt  produced  6  lbs 
more  increase  for  each  ton  of  hay  consumed 
than  those  which  were  not  allowed  salt.  This 
may  be  considered  only  a  slightadvmntage,  and 
in  France  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  salt  in 
this  country,  however,  where  it  is  much  cheap¬ 
er,  its  use  will  doubtless,  be  profitable.  Bous- 
s'.ngault  remarks  ‘‘  the  salt  exercises  no  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  the  growth,  yet  it  appears 
to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  appearance 
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and  condition  of  the  animal.”  Up  to  the  fir.st 
fourteen  days,  no  perceptible  difference  was  ob¬ 
served  between  the  two  lots;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  month  following,  the  difference  was  visi¬ 
ble  even  to  the  unpracticed  eye.  In  the  i)easts 
of  both  lots,  the  skin  to  the  touch  was  fine  and 
sound,  but  the  hair  in  the  steers  haying  salt, 
‘‘was  smooth  and  shining;  that  of  the  others 
dull  and  erect.”  As  tlie  exf)eriment  progress¬ 
ed,  these  signs  became  still  more  prominent. 
“In  the  animals  of  the  second  lot,  after  they 
had  had  no  salt  for  a  year,  the  hair  was  matted, 
and  the  skin  hero  and  there  devoid  of  iiair. 
Those  of  the  first  lot,  on  the  contrary,  retained 
the  look  of  stall  kept  beasts.  Their  liveliness 
and  frequent  indications  of  the  tendency  to  leap, 
contrasted  stikingly  with  the  heavy  gait  and 
cold  temperament  observed  in  those  of  the  sec 
ond  lot.  ‘‘There can  be  no  doubt,”  Bossingault 
adds,  ‘‘that  a  higher  price  would  have  been  ob-  | 
tained  in  the  market  for  the  oxen  reared  under  i 
the  influence  of  salt.”  Ff. 

- »-»■♦  UBniii - 

IJorax  >Vashing  Recipe. 

A  number. of  new  subscribers  have  requested 
us  to  republish  the  following  recipe,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  former  number.  We  have  been 
waiting  to  give  the  results  of  some  careful  ex¬ 
periments  in  our  family,  but  which  were  bro¬ 
ken  off  by  sickness.  Enough,  however,  w'as 
ascertained  to  convince  us  that  there  is  really 
a  great  advantage  in  adding  a  Siinall  .quantity 
of  borax  to  common  hard  soap,  previous  to 
(Using  it  for  washing. 

Our  method  is  as  follows:  To  every  pound 
.of  soap  add  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  common  borax,  with  one  quart  of 
yvafer.  Put  the  water  in  any  convenient  vessel 
upon  the  stove,  add  the  borax,  somewhat  j)ul- 
yerized,  and  then  put  in  the  .soap  cut  up  in  thin 
pieces.  Keep  them  hot,  but  not  boiling,  for 
two  or  three  hours,  or  until  the  whole  is  dis¬ 
solved,  and  then  set  it  aside  to  cool,  when  a 
solid  mass  will  be  formed.  If  the  vessel  is  se^ 
.iupon  the  vyarm  stove  at  night,  the  operation 
will  be  completed  in  the  morning,  though  we 
, think  it  better  to  stir  the  mass  just  before  it  js 
cooled. 

Th,e  night  before  washing,  rub  the  clothes 
v.'here  most  soiled,  with  the  soap,  and  soak  in 
,vater  till  morning.  Thi.s  soap,  which  has 
been  more  than  doubled  in  quantity,  will  go 
.quite  as  far,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  tire  original,  thus 
saving  at  least  one-half.  The  boiling  and  was.h- 
ing  are  to  be  performed  in  the  usual  manner- 
but  it  will  be  found  that  the  labqr  of  rubbing  is 
(diminisl5e,d  tligiec  fourths,  while  the  usual  .caus¬ 


tic  or  eating  cffecls  of  the  soap  is  greatly  lessen¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  hands  will  retain  a  peculiar  soft 
and  silky  feeling  even  after  a  large  washing. 
The  j)reparation  is  ada])ted  to  all  kinds  of  fab¬ 
rics,  colored  or  uncolored,  including  flannels, 
and  it  is  tlioirght  to  increase  their  whiteness. 
By  using  this  j)reparation,  with  the  previous- 
soaking  over  night,  wc  have  had  sixteen  dozeiv 
pieces  finished  early  in  the  forenoon,  W'hen,  by 
the  old  process,  it  weuld  have  been  an  *■  all  Huy’s 
j  0  b.” — A  merican  AgricuU  iirist. 

From  the  Wimisboio’  Register. 

Cost  of  Fencing. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  appearance  in  your  issue 
of  the  I7th  ult.,  of  an  article  on  the  “  cost  offen- 
cipg  jdantations,”  was  at  this  particular  lime 
most  apropos.  Not  a  reader  of  your  journal  in 
the  district,  nay  not  even  in  the  State,  hut  that 
feels  most  sensibly  the  truths  eontaiued  in  that 
article.  The  writer,  whom  we  suppose  to  be 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Southern  CuUivator, 
from  his  signature,  fully  tiiiderstaiids  the  im¬ 
mense  expense,  hut  does  not  know  the  prime 
cost  of  enclosing  a  field  I'o-r  cultivation.  Ask 
the  farmers  and  planters-  of  our  district  vvlial  it 
costs  to  keep  the  several  plautatious  we'I  fenced 
against  the  intrusion  of  their  own  and  other 
owner’s  stock,  most  of  which  are  farntd  out  to 
hunt  their  food  or  die  o-f  starvatioM,  nnd  we 
venture,  .not  one  of  them  coukl  tell  w  ithin  halt 
what  it  costs.  Southern  planters  generally 
maul  their  rails  and  build  fences  at  a  time  wlicu 
they  suf)pose  nothing  else  could  he  clone.  The 
cotton  crop  being  picked  and  packed,  and  the 
corn  housed,  a  ‘‘new  gronncl”  must  be  cleared 
from  ancestral  custom  ;  in  clearing  this  the  rails 
are  made,  and  the  fences  built  w'ith  no  loss  but 
time,  and  time  to  such  men  is  of  no  value. 
Were  this  same  tract  of  woods  land  allowed  to* 
remain,  and  its  surface  well  scraped  and- cleared 
of  its  taash  to  make  manure,  thousands  of  im¬ 
poverished  acres  might  be  reclaimed,  and  our 
beautiful  forests  left  staadiisg  as  pasture- ground 
for  the  owner’s  stock. 

As  fences  are  built  during  the  winter  season, 
when  planters  do  notthi-nk  it  profitable  to  keep 
their  plows, and  those  too  of  the  subsoil  kind, run¬ 
ning,  and  many  of  them  are  allogether  ignorant 
of  the  method  and  value  of  making  manure, 
clearing  lands  and  mauling  rails  is  a  necessary 
alternative  to  employ  the  bands  on  a  planta¬ 
tion,  hence  its  cost  is  regarded  inconsiderable. 
Bu,t  vvhen,  after  such  a  dry  winter  as  we  have 
had,  there  happens  so  universal  and  destructive 
a  fire  as  has  lately  visited  our  State,  and  almost 
the  entire  South,  and  this  too,  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  planting  season,  each  land  own¬ 
er  will  appreciate  fully  the  following  summary 
which  we  suggest  as  tlie  prime  cost  of  fencing 
a  field  for  cultivation* 

We  will  select  a  square  field  of  36  acres,  6 
on  cither  side,  The  length  q£  ^  fence  to  en¬ 
close  such  afield  -would  he 5,040  fbet,  or  nearly 
one  mile.  Now  a  rail  fence  seven  rails  high 
(which  is  too  low  to  be  certain  protection)  will 
average  about  pns  rail  to  the  foot,  hence  it  will 
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}'e([uir(!  5,040  rails  to  l»nilil  -tlio  tcur:'.  A  haii'l 
that  will  maul  4 25  rni Is  one  (lay  '.vilU  nnother,  is 
worth  75  cents;  a  clay,  fimliiyy  himself,  it  rvill 
rotjuire  liini  40  clays  work  to  maul  the  rails,  or 
;ui  expense  ot  S3().  The  rails,  it’  worth  any¬ 
thin”'  should  sell  for  at  least  $.2.50  jier  hundred, 
for  $125  j'or  the  5,010.  liauliny  the  rails  and 
btiildinrc  tkfi  fetscc,  vve  suppose,  would  be  worth 
$20.  Hence,  the  entire  (tost  of  cutting  the  tim- 
b<;r,  mauling  the  rails,  and  finishing  the  t’ence 
be  $I7d.  \V c  consider  tiiis  estimate  a  fair  one, 
or  believe  the  fence  the  must  expensive  that  can 
be  huilt.” 

'1  he  writer  here  inaices  a  caleidatiou  of  the 
('relative  costsof  the  vrorm.  post  and  hoard  fence, 
and  slwvv.s,  with  considcralilc  force,  that  the 
latter  is  .the  clieaper  jdan.  After  this  he  cou- 
linues. 

•‘Jllr.  Editor,  foronc  we  are  opposed  to  e  ther 
■oi’tiie  above  fences  around  our  cub ivated  lands, 
and  finily  lifdicvc  it  should  be  rccjuired  of  ev¬ 
ery  owner  of-slock  tojiaslurc  Ihcni  ti|)on  hiseii- 
•closed,  wdiile  Ills  cuUivuted  lands  were  leit  cn- 
iiirelv  open.  Tw  enclose  hog.s,  ^oule  soil  of 
•elose  fence  would  lie  required,  liut  Jot  each  bog 
•raiser  select  that  for  Idinself.  To  emdo.se  cat¬ 
tle  or  horses  nothing  is  required  more  than  a 
row  of  posts  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  apart, 
tivith  two  or  three  courses  of  strong  wire  run- 
.ning  ihrongh  them.  The  woi'ni  fence,  as  well 
.as  tlio  ditcdi  and  hank  fence,  are  further  more 
•expensive,  because,  they  occupy  about  oncacre 
■of  every  forty  whicli  they  enclose.  We  trust 
■our  .Legislature  will,  before  they  build  any  nioie 
State  Houses,  turn  their  attention  to  this  iieces- 
:i3ary  want  of  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  State. 

Yours,  respeetlidly, 

SloXTlCKJ.LO. 

P.  S.  Wc  selected  the  thirty-six  acre  field 
lunerely  us  an  average  in  size  among  our  fields, 
believing  that  vvhere  there  are  ten  larger,  there 
-are  fifteen  smaller,  and  hence  more  ex[)en3lve 
i£o  enclose. 

Vegetables  and  their  Cookery. 

Wc  Iiavc  long  labored  to  improve  the  culture 
and  (juaJity  (?f  the  various  vegelahles  in  culina- 
,.ry  use.  liut  this  labor  were  vain,  unless  our 
idiOLisowives.  hoarding-house  keepers,  and  entek 
.liotels,  know  how  to  cook  them. 

The  peculiar  flavor  of  asparagus,  green  peas, 
‘green  corn,  tomatoes,  squash,  egg  plant,  and 
salsify,  cannot  he  nuitated  by  art,  but  is  very 
easily  spoiled  by  the  cook. 

There  t  re  many  vegetables  that  should  be 
cooked  so  as  to  preserve  the  green  color.  Sucli 
as  asparagus,  sitinacU  green  peas,  snap  beans, 
okra.  etc. ;  this  cannot  be  done  if  cooked  in  iron. 
Brass  or  vessels  lined  with  [lorcelain,  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  green  of  nature.  How  often  do  we  see 
okra  as  black  as  ink  from  being  cooked  in  iron 
vessels,  and  green  peas  that  are  black  peas.  It 
is  not  the  looks  alone,  but  the  flavoi  is  not  as 
good  as  where  the  green  is  jireserved. 

Vkgetable  Soups. — All  vegetahle.s  that  are 
juit  into  soups,  should  be  put  into  cold  water; 
and  gradually  brought  up  to  the  boiling  point. 
This  will  cause  tlic  vegetable  to  diffuse  its  fla¬ 
vor  throughout  the  wdiole  mass.  Insh  j)Ota- 
toes  should  never  be  put  p.oups,  until  first  i 


I  having  hceii  cut  u|»  in  hot  water*  this  extracts 
I  their  bitterness,  and  reiidois  tliein  fit  to  mhiglc 
j  in  (he  other  vegetable  mass.  The  meats  to  fla- 
!  vor  vegetaiilesoups,  may  be  beef,  veal,  muttori 
I  or  chicken,  and  like  the  vegetables,  shoucl  he 
j  put  into  cold  water.  Tlicrc  are  fewer  good 
j  soups  made  in  the  country  than  almost  any  oth- 
I  cr  di.-di,  and  ilic  reason  is  obvious  ;'it  takes  time 
i  to  cook  them.  An  okra  gumbo  soup  should 
I  boil  inci'ssantly  six  hours  then  thcTlavor  of  the 
I  meat,  vegelable.s  and  condiments  is-so  intimate¬ 
ly  and  deiiealely  blended,  that  they  all  seemone 
deheious  mass.  Salt  hardens  waiter  and  flesh, 
and  should  not  be  put  into  soups  until  the  mass 
is  well  done. 

Beet.-'!. — Yo  knife  should  ever  touch  a  beet, 
previous  to  boiling;  rid)  the  leaves  off  by  hanVl, 
for  if  there  is  a  wound  made  in  the  beet  the  best 
of  its  juices  will  be  lost  in  boiling.  Drop  tlie 
b.'cls  Into  boiling  water  with  a  handful  of  salt. 
iTior-t  cooks  take  beets  from  the  boiling  ketttle 
and  place  them  in  cold  Water  for  tiie  ease  with 
which  the  skin  [leals  off.  This  should  never  be 
done,  as  they  jiart  with  oiie-hulf  their  flavor. 
W  hen  taken  from  tlie  pot,  let  them  drain,  then 
peel  and  .slice  them,  flutter,  peper  and  salt  them, 
pour  good  vinegar  over,  vvliicfl  iilany  prefer. 

(.■AP.i!.\f;F.s. — 'J'here  are  more  ways  to  cook  a 
fine  eaiibage  than  to  boil  it  with  a  bacon  side 
and  yet  few  seem  to  comprcliend  tlint  there  can 
ho  any  loss  in  cooking  it,  even  in  this  simple 
way.  I  vvo-thinls  oi  tlie  cook.s  place  cabbage 
in  cold  water  and  start  it  to  boiling ;  this  eX- 
tract.s  all  the  best  juices,  aiid  makes  the  pot  liq¬ 
uor  a  soup.  Tlie  cabbage  head,  after  liaving 
been  washed  and  ejuartored,  should  lie  dropped 
into  boiling  water,  with  no  more  inc.at  than 
will  just  season  it.  Cahb.age  may  be  cooked  to 
eqiitd  hiocoli  or  cauliflower.  Take  afirm  sweet 
head,  cut  it  into  3hred.s,  lay  it  in  salt  and  water 
lor  six  !iour.s,  now  j)laec  it  in  boiling  w'ater 
I  liecomes  tender — turn  the  water  off,  and 

j  add  sweet  milk,  wiicn  thoroughly  done  take 
I  up  in  a  eolaiuler  anddi'ain.  No\v  season  with 
I  blitter  ;nid  popper,  with  a  glass  of  good  wine 
I  ‘iiul  a  little  nutmeg  grated  over,  and  you  will 
:  liavo  a  disli  little  resembling  wliat  aregenerallv 
!  called  g-ree^js.  &  j 

I  Cauliflower  axu  Brocoli.— They  should  he 
I  diopped  m fair  boiling  water,  taking  care  not  to 
I  let  lliciu  boil  too  long  as  tlie  buds  will  drop 
j  ofx.  Season  ^yitIl  butter,  pepper  and  salt  with 
the  audition  of  a  little  white  wine. 

Carrot.s.— This  vegetable  is  but  little  used 
except  in  soui).s;yot  they  arc  very  palat.able 
and  liealtliy^,  containing  a  great  amount  .of  iiu- 
tiiincnt.  I  liey  slionld  be  jilaced  in  bpilingf  tys- 
tei,  and  served  tip  with  ineltQd  butter,  pejiper 
and  salt.  ’  ’  '  ■  ■ 

Cf.lera'. — -riiis  delicious  vegetable  is  not  gen¬ 
eral  Ij!-  apfjreciiitei!  as  a  cooking  vegetahle. 
W  asii  the  .stems  .cleiiij  ill  salt  and  water,  and 
diop  tiiem  into  fair  boding  water.  After  boil¬ 
ing  t.vveuty  minutes,  take  up  and  drain;  place 
some  toasted  bred  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  dish  ;  now 
lay  the  celery  over  and  season  with  melted  but- 
ter,  pcjiper,  salt  and  such  other  condit.ii.ejUg,  ;is 
the  taste  may  dictate.— Yot/  of  the  South, 

Xever  make  haste  to  grow'  rich. 
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Corn,  Beaus  and  Oregon  Peas.  . 

We  exlractlhe  follovviiig  from  a  private  letter  from 
a  friend  and  subscriber,  who  will  accept  oiir  thanks  for 
the  corn  and  beans,  the  latter  of  which  we  liad  intend 
ed  writing  for,  having  lost  those  sent  us  last  summer 
’n  consequence  of  late  planting  and  dry  ^veather.  The 
corn  has  aomewliat  the  appearance  '  of  tile  old  ‘-.shoe 
peg;’'  the  grain  very  long  and  narrow,  but  we  think 
Somewhat  more  flinty  than  the  shoe  peg,  Speaking 
of  seed  corn,  brings  to  mind  a  remark  of  a  friend  to  ns> 
at  Greenville  Court,  that  in  selecting  his  seed  he  iiivari 
ably  took  the  butt  end  of  the  ear  only,  and  that  he  had 
much  improved  his  coni  by  so  doing.  We  have  aii 
experiment  in  progre.ss,  with  grains  from  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  ends  and  middle  of  the  ear,  which  we  hope  to  re. 
port  to  our  readers. — En.  F.  &.  P. 

Mr.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir:  I  here  enclose  you 
a  few  gruius  of  improved  corn,  to  look  at,  taken 
from  ears  that  I  have  been  planting.  I  have 
been  several  years  improving  it.  I  took  a 
wrong  view  at  first  of  increasing  the  number  of 
ears  on  one  stalk,  but  so'ni  found  I  would  ruin 
it.  1  then  tried  to  improve  the  ear  and  qu'aliiy 
of  the  grain,  which  (  have  done  ver\  much;  so 
much  so  that  many  of  my  uei;,'hbors  have  quit 
the  idea  of  sending  abroad  for  improved  corn, 
and  are  planting  mine.  The  commission  mcr 
chants  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  said  there  was  hut 
one  gentleman  they  knew,  that  carried  as  good 
corn  as  I  did  to  that  market.  lie  plants  the 
rich  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  I  jilant 
pine  land. 

Not  knowing  whether  your  beaus  done  well 
the  season  was  so  dry,  1  send  yon  enough  to 
plant  a  few  hills  more. 

I  planted  eleven  liills  of  the  Oregon  Peas 
you  sent  me,  the  day  1  got  them,  July  the  19th. 
in  my  garden,  where  it  was  well  manured  ;  the 
earth  was  so  dry  1  wmtered  them  to  bring  them 
up.  1  did  not  plant  all  for  fear,  with  the  dry 
and  lateness  of  the  season,  they  would  not  come 
to  perfection;  but  they  were  full  of  pods,  and 
perhaps-  a  pint  or  more  matured  from  so  few 
hills.  Respectfully  yours,  J.  IL 

A  good  Soa,p  Receipt. — Have  the  ley  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strengtii  to  float  an  egg;  measure  it  into 
barrels  as  obtained,  arid  to  each  gallon  add  8  lb. 
of  grease.  Stir  every  day  until  it  becomes  thick, 
then  16  gallons  of  tills  soft  soap  put  4  gallons 
of  ley  as  strong  as  that  above.  Boil  one  hour  or 
more,  until  the  grease  entirely  disappears.  Then 
,  dissolve  6  qts.  of  .salt  in  4  gallons  of  water. 
Stir  it  in,  and  boil  the  whole  15  minutes  longer. 
Pour  it  out  into  tubs  to  harden,  cut  it  out  in 
,  bars,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

■wig  •  <  »  itBiiiiiiii  _ _ 

Iniiovations  upon  old  precedents'  should  be 
rare. 


Doctoring  Cattle  and  BBorses. 

We  find  some  sensible  remarks  in  a  recent 
lecture,  by  Dr.  Geo.  II.  Darld,  Veterinary  iSur- 
geon  of  Boston.  The  Dr.  is  elevating  Veteri¬ 
nary  iJractice  into  a  science,  as  it  is.  We  w'ish 
there  were  more  such  men. — Eus.  New  Eka. 

Tho  veterinary  science,  has  been  too  long 
neglected  in  thi,5  country,  and  for  one  reason, 
because  it  h.as  been  ]macticed  generally'  by  men 
who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  anatomy,  J)hyfi- 
iology,  and  the  laws  of  life,  and  therefore  oper¬ 
ated  with  ])oor  .success.  They  l)egin  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  an  anitiial  by  Ijunting  for  a  "soft 
place”  in  the  tail,  and  failing  in  that,  go  to  the 
other  extremity,  and  examine  the  horns.  If 
tliey  find  the  horn  hot,  tfiey  say  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  the  ‘‘  born  ail,”  ami  commence  a  curi¬ 
ous  operation  in  boring  i.he  horns.  But  iieat  in 
the  horns  is  only  a  synijitom  of  disease,  not  dis¬ 
ease  itself.  Like  the  tending  of  the  circulation 
to  the  surface  in  the  iiuman  system,  it  indicates 
want  of  equilibrium.  Sometime.s  on  boringin- 
to  a  horn,  pus  is  exudeil,  and  the  operator  im¬ 
mediately  cries  ‘‘horn  ad.”  But  this  i.s  non¬ 
sense.  There  is  a  direr',  coiim  ction  in  the 
horns  of  animals  with  llie  nostrils,  and  liii.s  mat¬ 
ter  which  escapes  is  camsed  Ipv  nasal  gleets,  or 
running  of  the  nose,  and  should  be  drawn  off 
in  a  natural  way.  Upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  horn  is  a  membrance,  am!  if  ii  is  {nmetured 
by  lioriug,  a  disease  in  the  horns  will  be  likely 
to  ensue.  Hollowness  is  a  cbaracleyistic  of 
horns  in  all  cattle;  there  is  a  perfect  channel, 
extending  from  the  lip  of  the  horns  to  the  nose. 
There  is  a  disease  of  the  brain  wliich  some¬ 
times  destroys  cattle.  I  have  put  iny  hand  in¬ 
to  the  brains  of  cattle  after  death,  and  found 
tliem  as  soft  as  sponge.  This  is  owing  to  tlie 
derangements  of  the  stomach.  There  is  s 
great  degree  of  sympathy  between  the  head 
and  the  stomach  ;  strike  a  man  a  blow  on  the 
head  and  it  will  make  him  feel  sick  ;  strike  him 
on  the  stomach,  and  it  will  make  him  fall  down 
from  giddiness.  Now  the  “horn  aifl’isindiges- 
t  ion. 

I  knew  of  a  cow  which  was  d  riven  ninety 
miles,  and  on  arrival  home,  was  found  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  con.stipated  bowels.  Her  owner 
was  ignorant  of  the  proper  measures  to  be  ta¬ 
ken,  and  applied  to  his  neighbors  for  advice  ; 
they  recommended  someone  thing,  and  some  an- 
other.  He  gave  her,  three  days  in  succession, 
a  pound  of  salts,  and  these  failing  to  produce 
any  efl'ect,  36  drops  of  Croton  oil,  (enough  to 
kill  atsy  but  a  sick  cow,)  then  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  gunpowder.  The  animal  died,,  and  I 
Ibund,  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  that  all 
this  medicine  had  passed  into  the  pauneh,  and 
had  consequently  produced  no  effect. 

If  medicine  is  poured  rapidly  into  a  cow,  it 
will  run  directly  into  the  paunch  ;  but  if  admin¬ 
istered  gently,  the  cow  will  be  enabled  t©  pass 
it  away  to  the  fourth  or  digestive  st0n)achp 
where  it  will  operate.  Horses,  how'cver,  are  so 
constructed,  that  whatever  is  poured  down  the 
throat  is  sure  to  pass  iartothe  stomach.  Cattle 
are  subject  to  the  same  disease  as  we  arcr  an  d 
should  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and^  with 
equal  skill.  We  have  a  disease  among  sattle 
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tn  this  coiiniry,  o.dled  pleura -pneumonia,  u  hicU 
generally  takes  the  hfst  of  the  herd.  The  ve- 
iterinary  snrgeon.s  i  ii  Euro[)e,  are;  now  ex[»eri- 
menting,  l»y  iiinociilaling  cattle  lor  pleum-jnini- 
monia  •,  they  obtain  matter  from  liie  diseased! 
animal,  and  inlrolnce  it  into  the  system  of 
iiiealthy  ones  in  view  of  palliating  that  awful 
•flisease. 

-  - 

What  is  Practical  Parminc:. 

The  avshes  of  plants  are  called  inorganic  mat 
ter.  Though  apparently  homoseneous,  these 
are  important  to  the  farmer.  The  same  plant, 
without  reference  to  the  soil  on  whiidi  it  grows, 
always  yields  an  a^h  of  about  the  same  compo¬ 
sition.  Ditfereiit  classes  of  plants  yield  dill'er- 
ent  kinds  of  ashes.  Inorganic  or  ashy  matter  is 
obtained  by  plants  only  from  the  soil.  It  is  of  1 
a  (nineral  character,  and  tiever  exists  ntiturally  j 
in  the  atmosphere.  From  these  facts  we  .see  j 
that  the  soil  in  order  to  produce  perfect  plants,  | 
must  contain  the  matters  necessary  to  form  tiieir 
.ashes,  while  these  being ‘ditlercnt  in  the  various 
crops,  the  soil  may  he  fu  tile  lor  one  cro[i  and 
not  for  the  others,  hecavise  the  projiortions  of 
it.s  organic  materials  may  tre  such  lliat  it  can 
furnish  food  for  the  ashes  of  hut  one  kind  of 
plant.  Other  soils  are  again  fertile  forall  plants  ‘ 
aril  if  we  c.Kamine  these  hy  cliemioal  anal\.sis,  j 
we  shall  find  that  they  contain  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  forming  the  ashes  of  all  plants. 

The  first  fact  tiiat  strikes  us  in  slmlving  the 
coni[»osition  of  vegetal)le  ashes  is,  that  tlic'y  con-  j 
«ist  of  the  same  substances  in  all  plants,  the  dif-  j 
ferences  consisting  only  in  their  relative  pro¬ 
portions  to  each  other.  These  suhslaiices  are 
called  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  pho.spho- 
ric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  cdilorine,  (a  constituent 
of  common  salt.)  silica,  (the  base  of  sand.)  oxyd 
of  iron,  (iron  rust,)  and  in  some  plants  oxyd  of 
magnese. 

These  constituents,  except  the  hast  named, 
exist  in  all  cf  our  cultivated  plants,  the  propor¬ 
tions  varying  with  the  kind  bf  plant.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  ashes  of  wheat  and  other  seeds  con¬ 
tain  large  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  po¬ 
tato  yields  much  potash,  clover  possesses  large 
quantities  of  lime,  etc.  The  relations  seem  to 
be  invi\rial)le,  and  we  observe  in  practice  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  soil  in  whicli  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  largely  predominates  is  best  for 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  &c. 

An  excess  of  potash  fits  the  soil  for  potatoes. 
Lime  induces  a  growth  of  clover  or  other  plants 
having  ashes  of  a  similar  comijo.silioii. 

The  same  principle  explains  another  appar¬ 
ent  peculiaraty  of  cultivation.  It  is  often  ob- 
observed  that  soils  whicli  are  fertile  for  one 
crop  refuse  to  produce  it  after  a  few  year's  cul¬ 
tivation,  though  they  will  produce  some  other 
•crops  ill  abundance.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  constant  production  of  a  single  kind  of 
plant  robs  the  soil  chiefly  of  one  or  two  ingre¬ 
dients,  until  they  are  too  much  reduced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  afford  proper  sustenance  to  plants 
requiring  them  so  largely  ;  thontrh  it  may  still 
contain  other  ingredients  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  sustain  another  class  of  plants.  Thus  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  wheat  rob  the  soil  of  phospho¬ 
ric  acid,  while  they  require  its  potash  in  less 
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quantities.  Supposing  the  two  c'onstiluents  to 
have  existed  in  equal  proportions  at  first,  at  the 
end  of  live  years  of  wheat  growing  there  would 
he  remaining  in  the  soil  more  of  the  iiotash  than 
phosphorh;  acid,  and  it  wtnihl  he  better  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  potatoes  than  that  ol‘  wheat. 

On  this  principle  i.s  founded  tin;  rotation  of 
crops,  which  consists  (.f cultivating  say  tliree  or 
five  kind^  of  crop.<  in  yearly  .succession  ;  this  .so 
var3’ingliie  demands  on  the  soil  that  it  supplies 
the  various  kiiid.s  of  inorganic  mutter  in  about 
the  proportions,  an;i  is  left  at  tlie;  end  of  the  ro¬ 
tation  ill  proper  balance — that  is,  having  no  con- 
.siituent  largely  predominating  over  others. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  ma};  ineiitioii  a  veiy 
plausible  theory  on  the  subject  of  weeds.  It  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  soils  to  j^roduce  spon- 
taneou.s  growths  of  plants  the  compo.sit  ion  of 
whose  ashes  corre.sponds  with  their  own.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  more  noxious  weed'  differ  greatly  in 
their  inorganic  parts  from  crop.s  which  we  wish 
to  cultivate,  and  when  the  ash  of  the  weeds  cor¬ 
responds  more  closely  with  the  soil  than  it  does 
with  that  of  our  crop,  the  weeri  has  the  best 
chance  of  success,  ami  unle.ss  closely  watched 
will  crowd  it  out.  It  is  reasonably  .siijipmse  d 
that  if  we  s:o  improve  the  character  of  the  .soil 
as  to  render  it  more  congenial  I'or  the  crop  an  d 
less  so  i'or  the  weed,  wo  may  pursue  unr  opera¬ 
tions  with  better  hope  of  suc.ees.-;.  'This  is  a 
mutter  which  may  be  easily  brought  into  prac¬ 
tice,  and  which  must  greatly  advance  llie  iiiler- 
e.st  of  the  cultivator.  The  compusii iotis  of  the 
various  kinds  of  (he  vegetable  ashes  have  been 
often  puldislied  in  lable.s  of  analysis  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  wlii  ch  we  111  a};'  know  the  exact  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  crujis,  and  may  fit  our  soils 
for  their  recejition. 

The  farmers  should  always  hear  in  mind  thi.s 
law  of  nature,  viz  :  The  various  classes  of  plants 
have  ashes  of  dilTerent  com  positions,  and  no 
crop  can  come  to  perleetion  without  the  mat¬ 
ters  necessary  to  form  the  ashes  ])eciiliar  io  it. 

[Religioxis  Herald. 

What  does  it  cost  to  Fence  ? — The  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  tfie  construction  and  re|)air 
of  the  wooden  fences  in  the  Uniled  States. 

I  would  lie  deemed  fabulous,  were  not  the  esti¬ 
mates  founded  on  statistical  facts,  which  admit 
of  no  dispute.  Iliirknap,  a  well  known  agricul¬ 
tural  w'riler,  says:  “Strange  ns  it  may  seem, 
tile  greate.st  investment  in  this  country,  the 
most  costly  production  of  human  industry,  i.s 
the  common  fences,  whicli  divide  the  fields  t'roiq 
the  highways,  and  .separate  them  I'roin  each 
other.  jSTo  man  dreams  that  wdien  compared 
with  the  outlay  for  tliese  unpretending  monu¬ 
ments  of  art,  our  cities  and  our  towns,  with  all 
their  wealth,  are  left  far  lieiiind.  You  will 
scarcely  believe  nie‘  when  I  say  that  the  fences 
of  this  country  cost  aiore  than  twenty  limesthe 
amount  of  specie  that  i.s  in  it.” 

A  good  Price  for  a  Horse. — T'he  co't  Mor¬ 
gan,  I'rom  the  original  Black  Hawk,  owned  by 
Daviii  Hill,  Bridgeport,  Vermont,  five  years  old, 
was  sold  last  week  in  New  York,  by  James  M. 
Hill,  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Fields,  of  California,  for 
§'1,000. 
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I'di’  lJi(‘  rLinuer  Planter. 

A  IVIelajige  lor  tliC  Furmor  and  Planter. 

For  some  time  rve  have  lieen  silent,  for  the 
simple  reason  wo  could  find  nothin,:;-  to  write 
about.  Xor  are  we  yel  in  a  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  a.s  to  a  supply  ormattf'r  of  any  novelty,  or 
])rohahly  of  much  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter;  hut  W(>  arc  subject  to  a 
sort  of  periodical  constitutional  disease,  known, 
luimed,  :md  called  a  writing  Fit,  ;uid  when  thi.s 
iit  takes  us,  we  have  to  ixi'atily  its  wants,  sense 
•or  non.sense.  Ol'icn,  no  doubt,  driviu',^  the 
reader  to  scratcli  tli-e  seat  ofSampsoiis'  sti'enytli 
where  no  micomely  intruders  are  nihhlinp;;  be 
tlais  as  itrna}’,  we  must  \-.-rile.  bio  at  it  wi?  am, 
in  the  face  of  all  .soi'ts  of  consequenco,s.  Now 
reader,  be  teinler,  for  A  hheville  tries  to  do  right, 
think  right,  and  write  right  ;  Iml  no  doubt  often 
shoots  wide  of  the  mark,  from  the  very  fact 
that  be  is  nothing  but  a.  man,  just  like  tlie  rest 
of  iiiei,!,  puliject  to  all  the  we.'d< nesses,  autl  liftle- 
iiesses  that  poor  human  naima;  is  prone  to. 

W.e  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  pres('nl 
state  of  agriculture  as  in  a  Idghlv  impi-o\’ed 
eoiiditipu;  with  admi.ssioii  of  this,  can  we  calm¬ 
ly  and  itupurtially  look  at  its  iircseid  condition, 
wi thonl  bei ng  forcibly  impressed  with  the  vet-}' 
lUimerouH  features  of  .a  pi'iiiiitive,  and  we  miidd 
say,  harharoos  rule  in  the  opinions  and  customs 
of  many  agriculturists.  Farming  is  a  common 
pretension,  claimed  by  all.  This  is  a  delusioiii 
however,  wide-spread,  based  on  self-im  porlance 
one  of  I  he -weaknesses  of  our  constitution.  It 
is  true,  the  liisthictive  wants  under  the  peculiar 
organi/uii  ion  of  the  man-aiiimal,  first  jn-omj)ted  ! 
his  energies  to  multiplied  productinn  of  th(;  ! 
fi'uits  of  tlic  earth,  in  which  ihei-c  has,  lU)  doubt  ! 
ticen  as  in  all  other  things,  a  progression,  and 
the  rudeness  oi'  barbarism  has  given  place  to 
the  creations  of  genius;  hutprobaiily  in  t.iie  sci¬ 
ence  of  agricLi Iture,  more  slowly  than  in  all  oth- 
■er  arts  and  sciences,  resulting  from  the  active 
workings  of  the  human  genius.  The  rudeness  j 
of  origin  still  (-lings  to  tin;  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  retards  progression,  so  sidf-ovideut  in 
.many  other  arts  a,nd  sciences.  The  feyy  minds 
who  have  aimed  at  a  full  development  of  thi^ 
almost parainountscience,  have  to  struggle  with 
all  sorts  of  embarrassments  in  their  illustnvtions 
.of  truth  and  consequent  expositions  of  errors- 
It  is  strictly  true  that  knowledge  emanates 
from  the  few  to  the  many,  and  this  knowledge 
thus  becomes  e.xpaiide-l;  liut  in  the  profession 
of  agriculture,  it  is  hard  for  llie  strictly  accu¬ 
rate  |n'inciple.s  of  the  science  to  take  a  dee])  and 
living  rooi.  Tlie  selfishness  of  pre-existing  opin¬ 
ions  are  ever  in  the  way;  foraetful  that  man  in 


all  pursuits  is  just  what  knowledge  makes  Idm^ 
and  knowledge  is  most  certainly  progessive,  anil 
under  its  influences,  agriculture  in  common 
with  all  other  arts  iind  sciences,  is  capable  of  a 
degree  of  perfectibility,  and  an  exaltation  from 
its  present  condition.  \Yg  must  check  our  pen, 
our  disease  is  in  alto,  and  if  we  are  not  careful, 
we  .shall  get  into  some  deep  place,  tvay  be  a  mud 
hole;  but  defiant  of  this,  we  must  say  a  little 
more  about  the  business  of  agriculture. 

VVe  have  said  that  man  generally  has  a  com¬ 
mon  [Ji-eteii-'ion  to  tigricullm-e.  fVc  admit  the  pre¬ 
tension,  for  that  is  the  right  word,  rightly  ap- 
})lied.  We  will  now  examine  a  little  into  the 
vaildily  of  lliese  clairn.s,  this  will  legitimately 
come  under  our  caption  of  being  a  AJeiang-e,  (a 
Fi-(-‘nch  word,  which  Drunnuond  says  inean.s  a 
inixture.)  We  may  make  mush  and  iivilk  of  it, 
or  somctliing  not  quite  so  good. 

Agriculture  has  to  do  -with  Hving  being,  for 
plants  like  animals,  are  possessed  with  life,  like 
them  th<\Y  are  r<;j)roduci-d  from  a  germ,  which 
e.\j)anils  under  laws  of  ils  peculiar  existence, 
develops  lo  lull  maturity,  and  dies  and  decays; 
and  thus  like  all  life  fulfills  the  measure  of  its 
(h'.n  iny.  Reproduction  is  t  he  great  object  of  i)lan  t 
existence.  Wc  have  no  evidence  of  plant  lil'o 
being  seiisient,  as  we  undei-stand  the  term;  hut 
they  have  life  and  motion,  their  fluids  are  as 
active  as  the  fluids  i  n  animals, as  would  he  witness¬ 
ed  while  vve  write  if  the  genial  and  life-sustain¬ 
ing  shower  would  bless  us  with  its  reality.  Wa¬ 
ter  is  a  necessary  element  to  both  plant  and 
animal  life.  Cut  offfrom  this,  in  some  form  both 
would  languish  and  die.  The  dews  of  night  re¬ 
vives  the  drooping  corn  and  all  other  Ibrms  of 
plant  life.  Tlie  science  of  medicine  makes  it 
necessary  that  j)hysicians  should  well  under¬ 
stand  the  phenomena  of  life  in  animals,  and  the 
laws  that  govern  in  existence.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  must  be  attained  if  lie  is  fit  for  his  pro- 
fei.:  ioii.  He  is  not  horn  with  all  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  fit  him  for  this,  hut  has  to  attain 
it  by  the  exercise  of  his  |)owers  of  thought.  So. 
wit,li  the  farmer,  He  must  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture  by  patient  and  well  directed  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  active  industrial  energies.  The 
laws  of  plant  life  should  he  examined  and  un¬ 
derstood,  the  nature  of  soils  generally,  and  spe¬ 
cially  meteoric  phenomena,  lias  largely  to  do 
with  his  business  ;  in  a  word  the  science  of  ag¬ 
riculture  embraces  in  its  wants  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  organic  and  in¬ 
organic  elements  that  constitute  living  and  dead 
materiai  being.  This  being  the  fact,  then  it  is 
iiQ  easy  matter  to  be  a  good  fanner.  There  is, 
umnle  work  for  mind  and  body,  every  fiiculty 
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of  luiiii.l  fiMii  e;'ny  iMiL  i  py  ui‘  tlu*  r.icnl  man 
inuiil  L>c  l)rougl-iL  lu  bi-ar  on  tin;  -A  'ak,  if  ever 
progress  marks  in  agriculUirnl  science. 

We  |)ass  on  to  another  ingredient  in  onr 
promi.sed  mixlnre.  The  ac(]lii^il ive  propensi- 
lies  of  man  are  at  work  vrilli  the  novelty  am!  tic- 
lion  loving  feelings  of  onr  nature.  For  we  arc 
tempted  to  Uie  conclusion  liy  its  uiii vei’sality, 
that  a  love  of  fiction  is  a  principle  in  llic  coii- 
stilution  of  man,  with  cravings  tlial  must  be 
satisfied.  On  this  llie  sharp-sighted  Dnrnum- 
ites  of  onr  genus,  play  their  ever-varied  and  va¬ 
rying  tricks.  First  in  rank  comes  liic'  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers.  Guano,  Kei tlevveli's  Salts,  and 
msniires  in  s7ivf-bo.rei^.  Plant  life  is  to  lie  forced 
into  hyperahii mianCe  by  the  dust  Irom  a  pep. 
per  box.  Millions  of  dollars  liavo  In  cn  t'liis  iw- 
pended  and  pas.-^ed  iiitotlie  coifei's  of  llic  ac¬ 
quisitive  to  I  lie  impoveri.-liing  of  the  .soil  and 
its  owner,  or  at  most  leaving  neither  tin;  gain¬ 
er.  So  far  as  wo;  ha\'e  heini  abh;  to  .see,  we 
present  no  flash  pruli'.-^t  against  these  t'anc.y 
manures,  hut  the  plain  matter  of  f'ct  results, 
llie  truth  of  which  i.s  now  li“ing  veritied.  We 
must  look  within  our  own  limits  for  the  means 
of  increased  fertility  of  tin;  soil,  if  1  he  operation 
])ay.s  the  cost. 

Next  comes  the  failin', n  R'seue  Grass,  ricli  in 
every  material  to  gratify  the  iqip'-lite  of  the 
most  fiction  loving.  No  moiiiitehaiik  panacea 
was  ever  ushered  into  the  world  with  more 
unreal  claims.  Even  our  friend  Broomsedge, 
relaxed  his  scepticism,  and  sovved  a  peck  of 
the  precious  Ttescue,  that  wonderful  Rescue,  that 
neither  lieiit  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  poverty  (g' 
irichness  of  soil,  or  any  other  thing,  could  check 
its  rampant  growth.  Fat  chickens,  fat  pigs,  fat 
horses,  fat  mules,  and  of  necessity  fat  folks, 
and  with  all  this  fatness,  the  soil  too,  was 
promised  to  he  enriched  by  this  wholesale  fat¬ 
tening  process.  We  loo,  sowed  Haifa  hushe^ 
of  seed.  Ah,  reader!  conid  you  see  it  now,  this 
veritable  twenty-sixth  of  April,  Anno  Domini, 
1855,  in  all  its  pomp  and  circumstances”  of 
glorious  humbiig,  It  would  be  a  comment  on 
the  hunibugability  of  poor  Abbeville. 

Next  comes  the  Oregon  Pea.  A  dollar  a  jiint ! 
Spirit  of  Herbemont,  shield  us  !  liiltle  did  yon 
dream  when  you  first  brought  the  pea  from  La 
Belle,  France,  tliat  it  was  to  jilay  such  antics 
in  the  world  of  humbug,  years  after  your  mucli 
esteemed  form  had  passed  into  the  cold  grave! 
But  so  it  is,  the  vetcli  had  travelled  and  under  a 
new  name  comes  back  to  us  at  a  dollar  a  pint ! 

We  are  a  little  afraid  to  bring  into  our  Me¬ 
lange  the  fancy  cotton  seed  fever,  as  wc  are  in 


for  il  lo  the  tuiic  of  r-tuiif'  iluliar.'.  And  then, 
reader,  ihe  great  .Sliaiighai.'’,  Biaiiia  Pootralis, 
and  a  host  of  ol  hers  i  II  the  way  of  chickens; 
but  we  art!  get ti iig  over  tin'  tiling,  and  we  will 
say  no  more  about  them.  Our  better-half  Irom 
the  first,  gave  those  Cliiiiese  lubberly  bantlings 
the  cold  .sboiililer,  declaring  tlicm  to  be  of  no 
advantage-  to  the  barn-yard  or  anywhere  else. 
\\h.dl,  wt;  give  it  uj),  wotiuiii’s  wriglit  forever.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  liefore  the  South  will  cease 
tobellie  dupes  of  Northern  propogaiidisls  in 
the  way  of  eoiiceiitratoil  and  I’aiiey  manures, 
chickens,  Jiigs,  cows  .sheep  ami  peas. 

Next  comes  making  i  oni  witli  little  or  no 
summer  culture.  'J’liis  we  tiiiiilv  has  got  the 
go-by  liy  two  dry  summers,  as  the  test  of  t!ie 
prineijile,  or  ratiier  the  want  of  pri neiple, 

Pliuv  deep  wliili;  sluggards  sleep, 

Is  die  "  ay  to  make  corn  to  sell  and  keep.” 

is  pretty  good  advice  to  farmers  ol'  all  graces 
ami  sliadiis. 

\Ve"  ill  bring  into  our  mixMiin'  another  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  fiction  loving  priiicijile,  in  the  way 
id’  email  at  ions  Irmii  tlio  jness,  the  truth  of, 
\\  l/ieh  we  leave  to  every  man’s  cunsi;ioii.''ness. 
Gii  almost  every  table  or  ijoolieaso,  we  llmi  a, 
I  pile  of  moiilliHes  from  the.  North,  but  where  do, 
i  we  iimi  the  Farmer  ami  Planter  ;  light,  trashy, 
lium-ilrum  stuff  is  swallowed  ami  paid  for,  wliile. 
()ur  own  literanire,  the  farmers  literature  is 
scuiccly  seen.  This  is  a  comment  onthe  whole 
thing,  telling  tlic  tale  more  strongly  tlian  we 
could  do  in  a  muth.s’  writing,  with  our  writing 
fit  in  full  blast.  Fie,  fie,  Carolina  Farmers! 

You  should  support  your  own  j;re.ss  wiiieii 
labors  for  the  exposition  of  tlie  errors,  am!  tlie 
illustration  of  the  truths  of  your  profession, 
and  chronicles  the  present  condition  of  agricul- 
culture  for  the  hciu-fit  of  the  jn-esent  and  after 
age.s.  The  ])res3  works  for  the  advaneenient 
^  of  your  luisiiiess.  tor  its  improvement  and  pro- 
I  gre.es;  to  that  position  its  importance  demands, 
j  and  to  the  liighest  state  of  perfection  it  is  capa- 
I  llie  of  It  is  a  truism,  boast  as  we  rnav,  tliat 

I 

improvement  in  agriculture,  so  far  as  its  true 
interests  are  concerned,  is  but  dimly  figured  to 
all  extent  of  almost  obscurit;/.  MTiy,  we  ask, 
i.s  this  so?  It  should  he  sternl}'  and  truthfully 
looked  into,  and  the  remedy  imccasitigly  .«ought, 
and  skilfully  and  surely  applied. 

T'here  is  a  sprinkling  of  savageism  yet  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  constitution  of  society,  which  stamps 
its  markings  in  the  opinions,  customs  and  usa¬ 
ges  of  tiic  age,  the  energies  and  power  of  soci¬ 
ety  is  not  yet  directed  in  the  right  way,  the  no¬ 
bler  .and  more  exalted  faculties  are  not  rightly 
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sionist,  and  the  man  of  man}-  conceits  \\Iio 
think  society  has  readied  the  acme  of  iterl’ec- 
tion.  We  need  not  cross  the  wdve  of  t  he  At¬ 
lantic  to  verify  the  fact.  Look  at  the  Noi’lh 
^vith  all  its  boasted  refinement;  the  inferior  and 
■ahasiiyit  fucultie.s  are  let  loose  in  defiance  ol  law 
and  order;  the  sacred  right  of  property  is  ig¬ 
nored  ;  right,  and  truth,  and  justice  are  tram¬ 
pled  under  the  foot  of  ]awle.ss  jiassion  ;  fanali- 
■cal  violence  is  the  substitute  for  reason  ;  mur- 
ilerous  force  is  employed  as  argument,  and  still 
we,  of  the  South,  tamely  submit,  and  jiampe'' 
their  press  with  the  death  shriek  of  our  own 
])ress  from  positive  starvation  wringing  in  our 
ears,  re-echoed  by  every  breeze.  Think  of  thisj 
Soiilheriiers,  and  be  wise  in  time. 

We  next  pass  on  to  the  weather,  winter’ 
crops  and  whatever  may  uirn  up  to  garnish  and 
finish  our  mixture.  Tlie  agriculturist  ha.s  now 
before  liiin  a  firactical  exemplification  that  his 
hmsiness  has  to  do  with  meteoric  arrangemcnl, 
or  as  it  appears  at  present,  its  derangements. 
The  cold  dryness  of  the  winter,  tlie  excess  of 
heat,  the  severity  of  vernal,  and  we  may  say, 
untimely  frosts.  April  with  its  unparalled  hca t 
and  dryness,  our  thermomeior  in  a  jirojicr 
place  marked  99^  degrees  at  half  past  two 
o’clock  on  thursday,  the  19th,  a  long  contin¬ 
ued  smoky,  hazy  sky,  all  together  has  told  fear¬ 
fully  ou  every  thing  of  vegetable  life.  Wheat 
is  scortched  oy  sun  and  wdnd,  oats  killed  out  by 
winter  and  .‘-•priiig  freezing,  later  sowing  parch¬ 
ed  up  with  heat  and  dryness.  This  is  noimag- 
nary  jdciure,  it  is  true  to  the  letter.  Man.  be- 
gims  to  ijuaii  a  little  under  the  unusual  state  of 
W'eather;  but  there  isno  retreat,  no  compromise, 
it  is  stern  destinjg  good  and  evil  everywhere, 
and  reasoning  man  should  jirolit  by  iiie  present 
■condition,  he  must  learn  wisdom  of  the  ant,  and 
•provide  for  these  disturbance.s.  Bring  down 
the  cotton  production  to  insure  surplus  oi' pro¬ 
visions,  and  such  seasons  will  cease  to  alarm. 
All  countrieshave  felt  what  weare  now  feeling;  it 
is  no  new  feature  in  tlie  world’s  history.  As  far 
back  in  time  as  man  has  chronicled,  we  see  tlie 
same  disastrous  condition  written  down.  Tlie 
ignorant  are  pregnant  with  wonder  and  fear, 
the  improvident  are  made  to  feel  their  want  of 
economy,  and  good  may  result  to  some.  The 
press  is  telling  the  marvellous  tale  of  a  hairy 
child  being  born  somewhere  in  some  State,  that 
spoke  three  ominous  words  and  then  died!  No 
longer  wonder,  ye  men  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  at  the  delphic  oracles,  the  story  of  the 
hairy  child,  and  the  oracles  of  old,  arc  all  de¬ 
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pendent  on  tiie  fiction-loving  principle  of  mans 
constilulion,  ihe  principle  tliat  links  the  savage 
to  idle  civilized  man  ;  ail  these  things  almost  de" 
dare  to  ns  that  reasoning  man  in  the  face  of  all 
iioastings,  is  not  as  yet  a  perfectly  rational  be¬ 
ing. 

I'o  dose  our  Melange,  we  rvill  briefly  notice 
Ihe  call  for  an  Agricultural  Coiiveutiou  of  out 
State. 

First,  is  there  a  necessity  for  such  a  Conven¬ 
tion  ?  The  best  answer  to  this  question,  is  the 
present  condition  of  agriculture  and  all  its  in - 
I  crests  in  the  State — blind  indeed  must  he  the 
mail  wiio  looks  the  question  fairly  in  the  face 
and  sees  not  the  fast  downward  tendencies  and 
destructive  influences  of  the  present  7io  system 
in  agricultural  management:  this  must  he  con¬ 
ceded  by  tiie  conciousness  of  all.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up.  wliat  is  to  be  done  by  a  Con¬ 
vention?  This  we  are  com[)elIed  to  say  is  not 
so  easily  answered.  Reform  is  what  we  want 
— a  reform  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  conven¬ 
tional  gatherings.  It  most  depend  on  individ¬ 
ual  action.  A  Convention  may  prompt  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  good  work,  for  when  man  rubs 
against  his  fellow-man  for  peaceful  and  good 
purposes,  sparks  are  produced  that  often  give 
out  a  mutual  light,  iVom  which  jirejudice  and 
error  flee  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
Man  loves  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-man. 
This  i.s  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature,  and  in 
a  Convention  individual  thought  becomes  the 
pro|)eiiy  of  the  many,  and  in  this  way  some 
good  would  he  done.  Individual  improvements 
in  any  branch  of  agriculture  would  become 
common  property,  expanding  in  its  influences 
ihat  otherwise  might  he  jient  uj)  and  finally 
lost  to  the  worlil.  There  is  no  doubt  a  Conven¬ 
tion  would  conduce  to  bring  individual  eflort  to 
a  more  vigorous  activity,  ami  thus  establish  ma¬ 
ny  centres  of  reform  which  would  have  a  bet¬ 
tering  influence  all  around. 

Every  other  profcs,sion  lias  its  central  point 
from  wiiich  knowledge  radiates.  Surely  that 
profession  which  sustains  the  file  of  all,  de¬ 
serves  at  least  an  equal  care.  The  evil  in  the 
way  of  this  and  all  other  improvement  is,  that 
common  pretension  claimed  by  all  of  being  far¬ 
mers  by  intuition,  knowing  too  much,  or  at  least 
knowing  enongh  to  make  as  much  truck  as  any 
of  the  hook-farmers  ‘‘  and  a  leetle  more." 

For  some  cause  that  is  in  a  great  measure 
hidden  from  us,  there  is  an  apathy  in  the  agri¬ 
culturist  that  has  no  prototype  in  all  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  agriculturist  is  careless  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  opinions,  he  cares  for  no  memorial 


This  may  astound  the  ultra  progro 
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of  his  doings  and  thinkings,  as  evifJoncod  by 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  the  Farmer  ari  l' 
Planter.  One  paper  has  already  been  consign¬ 
ed  among  the  tilings  lliat  are  past.  Tilaiiy  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  have  had  an  e|)heineral  exist¬ 
ence,  and  waned  into  obscurity  profound. 

Tiiere  is  a  rude  polity  that  yet  rules  and  em¬ 
barrasses  improvement  into  life,  and  sliajie' 
and  form  of  tliis  great  business  of  life.  It  i.s  yet 
under  the  rule  of  ignorance,  unregulated  in  its 
conjectures,  wdiich  are  often  the  substi  tutes  for 
tacts.  Many  otiier  jnirsuits  have  worked  out  a 
refined  and  complicated  machinery  of  systemat¬ 
ic  rules  to  govern  their  movements  in  progres¬ 
sion  to  the  perfect.  But  agriculture  is  lei't  to 
grope  in  the  dark  in  wild  and  unregulated  con. 
dition.  It  has  yet  never  received  the  fostering 
care  of  the  State — the  liusiness  has  to  do  with 
too  much  dirifor  the  refined  ta-steof  the  legisla¬ 
tor — these  men  arc  seldom  taken  from  tin; plow 
— lawyers  make  np  the  majority  ot  legislative 
bodies,  the  effects  of  whicli  are  more  than  shad_ 
owed  in  the  accumulation  of  conflicting  and  of 
ten  superimposed  laws  annually  re.sult’uig,  till 
the  whole  is  so  fogged  and  tangl  m1  that  haially 
anybody  knows  what  the  laws  are;  hut  we  are 
finding  no  lault,  only  stating  what  w’e  think  is 
truth,  which  the  polity  of  our  government  al¬ 
lows  us  to  sjieak  out  fearles.sly. 

We  think  a  Conveiiliou  should  be  called,  ag¬ 
itation  is  the  soul  of  thought,  progression  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  a  tliousand  lights,  how¬ 
ever  feeble,  may  by  the  combination,  give  a 
blaze  of  iuLelleclual  light  that  will  drive  error 
into  the  distance.  We  never  had  much  faith  in 
political  conventions,  but  hope  better  things 
from  a  convention  of  agriculturists  where  the 
demagogues’  voice  will  have  no  rule,  for  there 
will  be  no  temptation,  no  scramble  for  office  of 
profit  or  honor,  every  farmer  will  he  a  sovereign 
,We  hope  the  agriculturist  will  arouse  to  the 
work,  and  never  rest  till  his  profession  assumes 
in  the  circle  of  sciences,  independent  station, 
and  establish  fundamental  principles,  depend¬ 
ent  on  itsow'ii  facts,  worked  out  and  verified  by 
nicely  observed  and  often  repeated  experience. 
Nature  is  the  field,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  problems  to  be  worked  out  into  fundamen¬ 
tal  dogmas  for  our  rule  and  faith.  We  now 
close  our  Melange,  ami  beg  pardon  of  editor 
and  reader  for  its  length  and  weakness. 

Abbeville. 

Ckinqucpiii  Ridge,  Abbeville  Dist.,  S,  C.,  April  20,  ’55 

■wg  ■  t  ■  pw - 

Very  great  care  should  be  taken  witli  your 

fruit  trees:  cultivation  is  necessary  and  will  re¬ 
pay  an  hundred  fold. 


For  the  Fannirr  ’.nH!  Planter. 

Write  for  your  Paper. 

Mr.  Editor  Under  the  editorial  head  of 
the  April  mimiier,  you  remark  that  hut  one 
original  communicutioii  had  been  received  for 
tliat  number.  Could  any  liigher  evidence  be 
given  of  the  apatiiy  which  has  smitten  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  class  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  story  to  bo  told  of  ns,  lliat  in  a  State  exten¬ 
sively  agricultural — one  in  vvhicli  almost  every 
industrial  enter[>ri7e  save  that  of  agriculture, 
has  proved  a  total  failure.  We  say  it  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  story  to  be  told  of  us,  that  by  all  the  arts  of 
puffing,  begging  ami  dunning  we  can  make  use 
of,  one  little  agricultural  journal  at  theminnium 
price  of  per  annum,  coniiot  be  sustained.  It 
is  a  comfortalile  reflection  truly,  tooneproud  of 
calling  South  Carolina  h's  home,  that  while  he 
can  boast  of  the  value  of  her  real  and  personal 
astute  being  1;283. 867.709,  tlie  cash  value  of  her 
I  land  being  §82.431.634,  and  her  surplus  agricul" 

I  tural  products  many  millions,  that  there  is  stir 
’.^ot  .spirit  enough  to  be  found  among  the  jiro- 
prietors  of  ‘*29.9.69  farms  in  cultivation,”  U> 
i'uruish  more  than  one  monthly  communication 
on  rgriciilture,  to  the  only  agricultural  journal 
in  the  State.  We  are  a  reading,  thinking,  wri- 
ling  peojile  surely,  anti  have  reason  to  be  prontJ 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  ‘‘ glorious  pursuit.’* 
VVe  thank  one  friend  of  Sylvania,  for  his  kind 
atipreciatioM  of  our  humble  eftorts,  but  we  as¬ 
sure  him  that  he  places  by  far  loo  high  a  value 
upon  them.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dip  our 
pen  in  any  [ireparation  caustic  enough  to  make 
an  impression  upon  this  thick-skinned  genera¬ 
tion,  and  have  little  hope  of  doing  so.  We 
write  now  and  then  for  the  same  reason  that 
Billy  Bumble  gave  for  talking,  because  we  can’t 
help  it,  and  with  little  hope  of  doing  any  good 
to  the  cause.  After  all  we  fear  that  we  are 
more  in  want  of  readers  than  writers.  There 
is  a  goodly  number  of  gentlemen  who  take  an 
agricultural  journal,  as  they  say,  “just  for  the 
cause,”  not  that  they  can  learn  anything  from 
its  pages.  Oil  no,  they  are  past  that,  they  have 
tried  everything  and  know  whatis  good.  Hap¬ 
py  complacent  gentlemen,  truly!  We  heard 
one  of  this  very  class,  after  reading  a  capital 
agricultural  paper  for  one  year,  sa_y  “he  believ¬ 
ed  he  would  take  it  no  longer — he  found  it  fol¬ 
lowed  pretty  much  Ids  way  of  managing  any¬ 
how.  i.  e.,  piling  up  his  cotton  and  corn  stalks 
on  all  the  rocky  knobs,  and  in  the  gullies  of  his 
farm,  scattering  his  straw  and  chaflf  over  tbC' 
bald  spots  of  the  farm,  plowing  up  and  down 
hills  to  have  his  rows  straight,  &c.,  &c.,  A  far¬ 
mer  who  boats  that  he  never  took  an  agricuUu' 
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ral  pnpfr  in  liis  lift;,  us  tlio  oilier  day 

that  “  litnowas  n  capital  manure  foi’  corn  — he 
n-et  his  corn  and  rolled  it  in  lime  lierore  |dant- 
in£r,  ;uid  neither  hogs,  crows  or  worms  w  ould 
touch  it,  and  came  u])  strong  and  ”rew  olT  at 
once.”  Another  one  of  tiie  same  .-ort  assured 
us  that  a  tea.spoon  of  salt  ton.  hill  cl  l•.u■u  would 
double  tlic  yield  and  could  he  told  ihc  y<'ai' 
round.  Now  some  people  who  havi'  |•c,nd  the 
jtapers  know  how  much  of  1  his  to  l.Mdi('vc,  hut 
do  you  reckon  a  volume  could  couviure  one  ol' 
these  men  that  hedid’ut  kinos'  more  than •! he 
writer  of  it.  "We  have  ju.st  about  a^  much  hopf- 
of  seeing  a  steamboat  come  up  Big  liraindi,  a-- 
Ave  have  of  seeing  a  revival — no  I  will  not  say 
that — an  awakening  of  the  agricultural  sfiirit 
in  South  Carolina.  BRm.msKDnK,. 

Big  Branch,  May  Isf,  18.55. 

I  ■  ■wKira-  - 

I'cr  t.lic  ami  l’i.oit..''l'. 

A  great  uin5>tig-»-!Sl'r«  Ives’  Kt'seue  ftrnss. 

Mu.  Editor: — I  am  pi'ompted  hy  a  sense  of 
duty,  ill  giving  lo  »he  public,  ihi'oui’Ii  your  col¬ 
umns,  the  re.'ult  o-f'  uiv  experience  willi  tin,-' 
much  lauded  gra.'.*^.  I  will  not  iimlertake  lo 
say,  that  will)  oi her  p'  l'.^ons  .lud  under  oiIiim' 
eircunistaiiecs.  the  reMiit  iiui)'  iiol  luivc.  Iicen 
more  favorable.  1  enn  s;iy  for  luy.'-olf,  that,  1 
have  experii'uc.ed  dis;ip()ointmcut  a.s  lo  mery 
one  of  the  good  (jualitics  for  wliich  llmgiiiss 
was  reeommeuded  so  highly,  ;imi  iVoni  wliat  I 
have  hoard,  the  disapjioiiitment  lui.s  been  gen¬ 
eral. 

From  one  of  the  Jigents  of  the  producer,  1 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  §5,  a  peck  of  the  seed 
put  up  in  a  h.ag.  T  say  u  i)ock,  for  that  W'as 
the  quantity  nominally,  though  it  was  in  fa<'t 
consideiTihly  short  of  a  peck.  It  wjis  planted 
on  about  a  half  acre  of  ground.  The  land  was 
of  a  medium  quality  ,ts  to  fertility.  It  Inid  a 
dressing  of  goodstahel  m.inure,  and  would  have 
yielded  a  good  crop  of  oats  or  rye.  It  was 
planted  at  the  time  recommended,  and  in  other 
respects  according  to  the  directions  given  in  th^ 
printed  circular. 

In  the  first  place,  it  c;imc  up  hadlyx  I  doubt 
if  more  seed  than  one  in  fifty  vegitated.  As 
the  ground  occupied  was  hut  half  an  acre,  the 
plants  that  came  up  were  suftered  to  stand.  I 
thought  they  would  suffice  for  an  experiment 
to  test  the  value  of  the  grass;  1  also  thought  that 
if  the  experiment  approximated  in  the  result, 
the  promises  held  out  in  the  advertisements  of 
the  vendor,  I  might  gather  from  the  few  stalks 
as  much  seed  perhaps  as  I  had  planted.  To¬ 
day  (19th  April,)  the  Rescue  Grass  is  hardly  vis¬ 
ible  among  a  sparse  growth  of  native  weeds,  &c-, 


that  have  sprung  up  on  the  ground.  It  (the 
Re.  one  Grass,)  is  now  going  to  seed  at  the 
height  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground. 

It  has  not  stooled,  each  plant  having  one  and 
(rarely)  two  small  heads,  something  like  that  of" 
iwo,  hut  not  more  than  an  eighth  as  long.  It  has 
at  this  time  attained  a  state  of  development  to 
sliow  what  it  will  do,  and  that  is  actuallyv  noth¬ 
ing.  The  disappointment  is  complete  ira.  every 
p.irticnkir  jiromised  and  expected.  Whil'e  look- 
iiig  ovi'f  my  Rescue  Grass  patch,  I  could  nof 
l  eprcssa  .smile  as  the  old  fable  of  the  niountaini 
and  the  ri di cuius  mouse. ^  occurred  to  niy  memory- 

Agricola.. 

A}ril,  19th  1855. 

For  llie  Fanner  ami  Planter. 

Ilust  on  Cution  and  Remedy. 

Dkah  AIaj.  : — I  see  an  inquiry  in  the  Decem- 
l)('r  No.  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  by  J.  D.. 
X'l,,  for  some  }>lan  to  prevent  i  nst  on  cotton.. 
In  the  T.umary  No;  1  .see  an  answer  by  F.  II 
I  do  not  Icnow  the  {'a.use,  neither  do  I  pretend 
to  be  correct  in  views  as  a  general  thing.  I  only 
give  my  opinion  and  experience.  My  opinion 
in  rdation  lo  the  eanae  is  this;  It  is  some  kin  d 
'M‘  ore  in  the  earth  that  causes  it.  Last  year  the 
rust  coiurnsnced  on  my  cotton  where  there  wa^ 
neither  briers,  weeds  or  grass,  I  noticed  it 
some  three  or  four  days — it  was  spreading  rap.- 
idly.  1  took  salt  and  sowed  liroadeast  alll 
round  the  place  where  the  rust  had  taken  hold.. 
This  I  did  ■while  the  dew  was  on,  and  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  not  another  stalk  was  touched  with, 
the  ru.st.  1  examined  the  subsoil,  and- found 
that  there  was  a  thick  bed  of  iron  o-re,  some  8 
inches  below  the  surface.  I  know  that  weeds,: 
&c.,  have  never  caused  the  rust  in  this  section 
sincellived  hero.  A  plantaticn  joining  mine, 
was  literally  used  up  by  rust  last  year.  I  I'e- 
commended  the  use  of  salt — but  no  sir;  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  no  such  stuff,  you  got  it  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  pa|)er,  &c.  I  examined  the  land,  the 
soil  was  very  porous  and  siiuly,  with  a  rottens 
iron  ore  below.  1  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is- 
some  kind  of  oVe  that  causes  the  rust,  and  1  am. 
as  fully  conviaceil  that  salt  used  as  above  will* 
stop  it.  I  also  am  confident  from  my  own  ex-- 
peric’iice,  that  salt  thrown  broadcast  on  tlieland 
after  it  is  bedded,  before  planting,  will  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Sand  Level. 

Colunihus,  Miss.,  April  21,  185,5. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  plow  deep.  A  few  more 
oats  in  the  spring,  will  make  many  more  lit 
harvest. 

Judge  not  hastily,  but  examine  well  before 
you  decide. 
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For  the  Feriner  and  Planter. 

“  Brooiasedtje”— Complimentary. 

Dkar  Sir  : — Enclosed  please  tiad  $2.00  for 


the  Farinei-  and  Planter,  and  excuse  tny  former 
niegligence,  that  is  not  [)aying  as  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do,  in  advance. 

I  was  glad  to  see  oiir  citizen,  Vv’.  ,T.  D.,  taking 
such  interest  in  tlie  science  of  agriculture,  and 
"Can  say  to  him  that  he  can  see  and  hear  much 
.'to  his  interest  in  that  department  hy  a  visit  to 
'Our  esteemed  Broomsedge.  Althougfi  we  would 
mot  claim  for  him  Gov.  Johnson’s  ei|u;il  in  ma¬ 
ny  things,  yet  we  regard  him  by  far  his  superi¬ 
or  in  agricultural  education.  Whilst  we  ac. 
knowledge  that  we  liave  read  with  the  liveliest 
interest  the  productions  of  Broomsedge,  we 
must  admit  that  more  can  be  learned  hy  a  visit 
to  him  on  his  farm.  There  you  can  see  and 
judge;  so  visit  him  Col.  D.,  and  I  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  you  will  go  home  feeling  yourself  fully 
compensated  for  the  ride.  1  heartily  second 
your  motion  that  we  take  some  ste[)s  to  Im  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  State  Convention,  and  further¬ 
more,  I  would  like  much  to  see  the  old  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  this  District  revived.  Wi.at 
say  you  to  that.  W.  K.  S. 

Unionvilk,  April  22,  1855. 

How  to  .Tinlge  a  Horse. 

The  follow’ing  rules  for  judging  the  char, aett 
of  a  horse  aregoing  tire  rounds  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  journals.  It  maybe  useful,  therefore,  to 
cive  them  in  connexion  with  a  few  corn- 
ments. 

If  the  color  he  light  sorrel  or  cdiestnut.  his 
feet,  legs  and  face  white,  these  are  marks  of 
ikindness.  (1.) 

If  he  is  broad  and  full  between  the  eyes,  he 
may  be  depende  d  on  as  a  horse  of  good  sense, 
and  capable  of  being  ti*ai  tied  to  anything. 

As  respects  such  horses,  the  more  kindly  you 
treat  them  the  better  you  will  be  treated  in 
return.  Nor  will  a  horse  ofthisdiscription  stand 
a  whip  ifwell  fed.  (2.) 

If  you  want  a  safe  hor.se,  .avoid  one  that  is  dish¬ 
faced  ;  he  may  be  so  far  gentle  as  not  to  care, 
but  he  will  have  too  much  go-ahead  in  him  to 
be  safe  for  every  body. 

If  you  want  a  fool  horse  of  great  bottom  get 
a  horse  of  deep  bay,  but  not  a  white  hair 
about  him  ;  if  his  face  is  a  little  dished  so  much 
the  worse.  Let  no  man  ride  such  a  horse  who 
is  not  an  adept  in  riding — theyare  always  tricky 
•and  unsafe.  (3.) 

Ifyouvvantone  who  will  never  give  out,  never 
buy  a  large,  overgron  one.  A  black  horse 
cannot  stand  heat,  nor  a  white  one  cold.  (4.) 

If  you  want  a  gentle  horse  get  one  with  more 
or  less  white  about  him — the  more  the  better, 
Many  suppose  that  the  parti-colored  horses 
belonging  to  circusses,  shows,  &c.,  are 
selected  for  their  oddity.  But  the  selections 
thus  made  are  on  account  of  their  great  docil¬ 
ity  and  gentleness. 


Comments. — (1)  One  of  the  most  tricky  ani¬ 
mals  we  ever  knew  was  a  sorrel  mare,  with 
a  white  faci?  .and  feet.  Among  other  stratagems, 
she  would  atHecf  lameness  on  the  road,  and 
hold  her  iio.se  to  the  water  without  drinking 
to  deceive  her  driver. 

(2.)  \Vt;  once  owned  a  light  bay  horse,  witli 
white  feet  and  face,  whose  hide  a])peared  more 
nearly  to  resemble  that  of  a  rhinoceros  than 
anything  else.  It  required  a  strong  and  swift 
tirm  to  wield  a  whi[)  so  as  to  produce  an 
impression,  although  the  horse  was  fit  and  well 
fed. 

(3.)  Wo  have  now  a  liiiedeei)  bay  horse,  tlie 
Safest  horse  to  drive  we  ever  possessed,  without  a 
single  white  h.air  o)i  his  face  or  feel  ;  a  woman  or 
child  may  drive  him,  and  he  cares  nota  straw  for 
a  locomotive  whilsilo  within  tliree  ^nirds  of 
him. 

(4.)  Nothing  is  more  true  tlinn  that  a  white 
horse  will  endnre  the  sun’s  rays  best,  and  a 
black  one  liecomes  (]uickly  hot  under  their 
he.ating  influence,  otln  r  things  being  equal.  This 
is  a  fact  not  siiflieiently  known  or  heeded  by 
tiiose  who  are  compelled  to  drive  horses  in  hot 
weather.  But  we  question  whether  a  white 
horse  suffers  aii}^  more  from  the  cold  than  a 
iiliick  one.  If  animal  heat  is  like  solar  heat,  the. 
white  animals  would  suli'er  least,  for  whatever 
ah-orhs  heat  most  rapidly,  jiarts  with  it  most 
readily.  Proliahly  animal  heat  has  les.s  to  do 
u'ith  color  tluin  .solar  heat  has;  yet  there  is  a 
reason  why  arctic  animals,  as  the  polar  bear 
and  snow  owls,  are  clothed  with  white  Snow, 
white  wool,  and  sw.an’s  down,,  are  efficient 
iioii-condiictor  of  heat.  White  mittens  sro 
jirobably  rather  better  than  black  ones.  And  if 
White  horses  arc  teiiderest,  it  must  be  from, 
some  other  cause. — Country  Gentleman. 

Caula  Rapa. — Remarks  at  the  Farmer’s  Cln  b 
New  York— Reported  by  J.  Pync  Lowe: 

Professor  Mapes  said: — Mr.  jChairraan.  this 
seems  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  cauliflower 
and  some  of  our  turnips.  W'e  have  thirteen! 
kinds,  of  some  of  wliich  I  have  grown  large 
crops.  There  is  now  a  white  one,  which  if 
gathered  w  hen  young,  is  equal  almost  in  flavor, 
if  thoroughly  cooked,  to  the  cauliflower,  and  has 
almost  the  keeping  qualities  of  many  kimds  of 
turnips.  It  is  extremely  white,  and  resembles 
what  is  called  the  White  Vienna.  Some  of  the 
various  kinds  yield  very  large  crops  ;  are  not, 
subject  to  any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Turnip: 
are  not  attacked  hy  the  fly ;  may  he  transplanted, 
and  always  succeed.  They  grow  full  as  close 
as  turnips.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  yield  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
They  might  be  profitable  raised  for  market,  and 
are  superior  to  the  turnips  for  feeding  purposes,, 
becuse  they  do  not  give  the  milk  the  flavor  that 
turnips  when  not  fed  immeditely  after  milking 
are  Ikely  to  communicate.  This  vegetable  should 
be  introduced  more  general.  I  have  the  seeds  of 
better  kind,  and  I  will  bring  some  for  distri¬ 
bution  if  possible,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
1  Club,  —  Woking  Farmer. 
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IJrape  .Diseese. 

ft  is  well  known,  probably  to  most  of 
our  readers,  that  the  grape  crop  in  Ma- 
rieria,  Teneriffe,  and  some  of  the  oflier 
{)rinciple  wine  countries,  where  the  ;)eo- 
ple  depend  almost  vviioly  upon  this  r'  un, 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  ol'iii'e, 
lias  been  several  times  cut  off  i>y  the 
appearance  of  a  rleadly  blight  upon  the 
vines.  The  effect  has  been  terril)le  up¬ 
on  the  lower  class  of  the  inliabitanis, 

In  Portugal,  also,  this  disease  has  like¬ 
wise  appeared  aniotig  t'.se  viiiev.i’ds. 

As  yet  no  remedy  has  been  uis  siv  fr.nl  Maderia  Grape  Blight, 

to  counteract  the  disease,  hut,  like  the  potato  rot,  its  poison  spreads  without  hindrance. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this  blight  on  the  grapes,  when  subjected  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  a  strong  microscope,  ft  is  a  cln!)-sha|ied  pai'asyle,  of  the  fungus  kind,  with  a  strong-  mush- 
roomy  but  disagreeable  smell,  growing  luxuriantly  on  the  grape,  each  plant  or  branch  lieing  inter¬ 
sected  hy  several  transparent  lolies.  To  detach  them  from  the  grape  some  comparative  force 
is  necessary,  although  to  tlie  naked  eye  their  apjicaraiice  is  only  that  of  white  dust.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  affected  grapes  is  first  a  withering,  then  a  drying  and  cracking,  ))rotrusioD  of 
the  seeds,  and  death.  The  rouiul  hard  plumpness  leaves  the  grape  when  once  it  is  covered  with 
the  blight. — Peoples  Journal. 


Croskill’s  Norwegian  Ilarrorv. 

This  implement  is  very  generally  used 
in  England,  and  proves  a  very  important 
aid  in  the  pui verization  of  the  soil.  When 
used  immediately  after  plowing,  it  breaks 
and  pulverises  the  fuirows,  leaving  from 
three  to  four  inches  depth  of  fine  mould 
])roperIy  prepared  for  seed,  and  works  on 
moi.st  land  vvilhout  clogging.  The  frame 
and  side  levers  are  made  strong,  with  a 
new  invented  horizontal  regulator.  The 
true  incline  of  the  harrow  spikelels  or  row¬ 
el  parts,  w'hen  working  in  the  soil,  is  l)y 
this  regulated  so  ezaclly  as  to  wmrk  with 
best  effect,  and  saves  a  horse  power  in 
draught — Peoples  Journal. 

Norwegian  Harrow. 


Useful  tUreipts. 

We  find  the  following  recipes  recommended 
in  the  Northern  Farmer.  The  remedy  for  colic 
is  said  to  be  infallible. 

For  Colic  or  Ch okramorhus — Take  one  table¬ 
spoon  full  of  burdock  seed,  pound  it,  and  pout- 
half  a  pint  of  lioiling  water  ou  it,  let  it  steep  a 
few  minutes,  give  the  patient  half  a  tea  cupful 
warm,  sweetened  with  sugar,  once  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

In  severe  cases  of  Rillious  Colic,  tobacco  soak¬ 
ed  in  w'arm  water,  and  laid  on  when  the  pain 
is  most  severe  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Effectual  Cure  for  Rheumatism. — Take  one  oz. 
of  sulphur,  one  half  oz.  of  gum  guamm,  one- 
fourth  oz.  of  salpetre  and  two  nutmegs,  the 
whole  to  be  pulverized,  and  put  into  twelve  do. 
of  molasses;  take  one  teaspoonful  every  night 
on  going  to  bed. 

Cure  for  Corns — One  teaspoonful  of  tar,  one 
of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  one  of  saltpetre ; 


the  whole  to  be  warmed  together  and  spread  on 
kid  leather,  and  apply  it  to  the  corn. 

To  Remove  Grea.se  Spots  from  Silk — Take  the 
yolk  ofan  egg,  mix  itwith  a  little  warm  water 
(but  not  scald  if)  rub  it  on  the  .<pots  with  a  soft 
brush  till  the  grease  is  out,  wash  it  offin  warm 
water  and  rince  it  in  cold  water. 

For  Spitting  Blood — Take  a  tablespoonfnl  of 
sage  juice  in  a  little  honey  three  (imes  a  day. 

IVeddnig  Cake — Sixteen  pounds  of  flour,  six- 
do.  of.sugar,  six  do.  of  rasins,  five  do.  of  butter, 
one  quart  of  wine,  three  pints  new  milk,  one 
pint  yeast,  two  dozen  eggs,  one  ounce  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  do.  of  mace,  one  do.  of  cloves,  and 
the  same  of  nutmeg. 

Loaf  Cake — Two  jiounds  of  flour,  one  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  yeast, 
and  half  a  pound  of  rasins. 

A  lazy  boy  will  make  a  lazy  man,  and  a  slov¬ 
enly  boy  will  continne  slovenly  as  long  as  he 
lives. 
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PENDLETON,  S.  C. 


Vol.  VI.,  No.  G,  :  ;  :  ;  :  June  1S55. 

BLACK  LIST. 

Wm.  B-  PALMER  rolases  to  pay  for  two  volKtnes 
■of  tlie  Fanner  and  Piaiiter.  Reason; — We  did  not 
exact  onr  published  terms — payment  in  advance  he 
was,  tlierefore,  not  bound  to  pay.  This  specimen  of 
iiouesty  paidonr  former  agent,  Mr.  Douthit,  lor  one 
volume,  but  made  the,  to  him,  liappy  discovery  alter  he 
liad  taken  near  two  other  volumes  We  suppose  he 
must  have  studied  iaw  if  not  rascality  in  the  meantime. 

His  Post  Office  is  Columbus,  Miss.  We  have  some 
‘tithei  names  in  about  the  same  latitude,  that  we  fear 
will  have,  to  go  iiito  the  list. 

Coutiibutious  to  our  Paper. 

Onr  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleased,  as  tcc  espe¬ 
cially  are,  again  to  welcome  to  a  place  in  our  columns 
eommnitications  from  the  devoted  friends  ol  our  cause’ 
Broomsedge”  and  "  Abbeville,  ’  with  others  not  so 
well  known  to  them,  but  with  whom  we  are  sure  they 
will  be  gratified  to  cultivate  a  better  acquaintance. 

We  have  been  pained  to  hear  that  the  cause  of  the 
iion-appearanco  of  our  esteemed  Iriends,  “  Broom- 
aiedge'’  and  “Abbeville”  in  some  of  our  late  numbers, 
was  serious  indisposition ;  but  we  are  most  thankful 
to  the  ruler  of  events  that  they  are  both  spared  and  at 
their  posts  again,  ready  to  show  its  their  laith  by 
their  works.  May  all  others  take  them  as  fit  examples 
to  follow  in  their  most  laudable  and  praiseworthy  ob¬ 
jects,  so  that  the  Farmer  Planter  may  never  be 
found  wanting  its  due  proportion  of  original  matter. 
To  our  new  us  well  as  old  contributors,  we  would  say 
welcome  friends  at  all  times  to  a  place  in  our  picture, 
take  it  and  occupy  it.  there  is  room  enough  Ibr  all.  If 
you  are  crowded  out  of  one  number,  as  some  of  you 
have  been  the  present  month,  you  .shall  appear  in  the 
next.  Your  productions  will  not  suffer  bj'  age,  they 
arc  sound  enough  to  keep.  We  invite  all,  every  read¬ 
er  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  to  contribute  to  his  pa¬ 
per,  tell  your  brethren  whatever  may  be  of  advantage 
to  them  to  know’,  whether  relating  to  agriculture,  hor¬ 
ticulture  or  meclianicii  Even  if  you  are  not  a  prac¬ 
ticed  or  good  writer  in  your  own  estimation,  no  mat¬ 
ter,  write  it  down  in  the  piainimauner  that  yon  would 
verbally  relate  it  to  a  neighbor' — let  us- all  as  well  as 
him  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Writing  ior  your  paper  is 
ene  way,  and  a  very  important  one,  to  make  it  popu- 


larandkeep  itup.  You  musi  not  depend  on  your  edi. 
tor  to  do  the  writing  altogether,  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
reading  to  do  in  order  to  make  suitable  selections  for 
the  paper.  This  is  more  labor  than  many  of  you 
would  suppose,  and  of  wliich  he  is  greatly  relieved  by 
your  contributions,  and  consequently  the  more  you 
write  the  more  you  enable  him  to  write.  We  trust  in 
conclusion,  that  all  will  take  what  vve  consider  a  prop 
er  view  ol  this  subject  “and  act  accordingly.” 

Land  for  Sale. 

I  have  a  valuable  tract  of  land  near  Pendleton,  that 
I  would  sell  at  a  fair  price  and  on  accommodating 
terms.  The  tract  contains  700  acres,  about  SCO  of 
which  is  under  good  fence  and  in  cultivation.  Thik 
place  was  a  few  years  since  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  venerable  F.K.  IIuGKn.by  whom  it  vvas  uiuch 
improved  and  embellished.  The  dwelling  house  is 
large  and  conveniently  arranged,  say  about  100  by  45 
leet,  12  or  14  rooms  and  8  fire-plaees.  Kitchen, 
smoke-house,  dairy  with  a  dry-well,  ice-house,  bathing- 
room,  &c.,  all  ample.  In  the  garden,  which  is  laid  out 
with  much  taste,  there  is  a  hot-house  of  pisa  work,  a 
grapery  and  fruit  ol  the  most  select  varieties,  witli 
shrubbery  of  all  kinds.  The  out  houses  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  in  the  up-country;  such  as  stables  for 
hoises  and  cattle,  barns,  com  cribs,  thrasher  and  cottbii 
gin  houses,  with  a  superior  new  cotton  press,  negro 
houses,  blacksmith  shop,  Ac.  Several  good  springs 
convenient.  The  road  from  this  place  to  the  village  is 
nearly  level,  and  one  of  the  best  carriage  roads  in  thd 
up-country-  But  if  you  desire  to  buy  a  pleasant  arid 
healthy  residence  in  the  up-country,  in  full  view  of  a 
long  range  of  mountains,  and  on  which  you  may  ra.i8e 
provisions  ol  every  kind  in  abnudunce,  then  come  and 
see  and  judge  for  yourself. 

Fire. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  thef 
card  and  advertisement  of  Mr.  Sitton,  who  has  met 
with  a  very’  serious  loss  in  the  destruction  ofhis  e.xteu^ 
sive  Civrriage  and  trimming  shops,  with  a  large  amount 
of  recently  laid  in  trimmings  and  other  materials  for 
carriages,  including  a  well  filled  yard  of  superior  lum¬ 
ber.  Mr.  SiTTON  commenced  life  a  poor  young  man, 
but  by  his  industry  and  steady  habits  has  accumulated 
a  snug  property;  but  this  is  a  serious  drawback,  and’ 
one  that  is  much  regretted  by  all  who  know  him.  He  is' 
notdiscouraged,  however,  but  intends  to  “try  again.” 
We  would,  therefore,  recommend  a  liberal-  public 
wanting  anything  in  his  line  that  he  has  left,  to  patron¬ 
ize  him.  and  in  so  doing  put  into  his  hands  the  laeans 
to  re-establish  himself  in  business. 

- ♦♦♦  - 

The  Agricultural  Convention. 

The  advocates  of  this  important  measure  are  begins 
niug  to  speak  out.  Several  communications  have 
been  leceived  in  which  the  writers  express  themselves 
in  favor  of  holding  a  convention  at  some  suitable 
time.  Some  of  these  will  appear  in  our  present  and 
next  numbers,  whilst  others  being  of  a  private  nature 
will  be  withheld  except,  perhaps,  a  short  extract 
on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  th#- 
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measurp  from  not  seeing  many  responses  yet  out  m 
the  F.  &  P-,  and  from  the  lukewarmness  of  those  who 
even  express  themselves  favorably  to  it,  writes  ns  rath¬ 
er  despondingly ;  but  at  the  same  time  advocates  an  ef¬ 
fort  being  made  at  all  events.  He  says,  “What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan  of  addressing  a  letter  or  ciicnlar 
to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  planters  in  each  Dis¬ 
trict,  requesting  them  personally  to  call  meetings  of 
their  fellow-planters,  and  appoint  delegates  ?”  Well, 
it  is  true  that  “  what  is  evetybody’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business,”  and  that  if  the  respon.sibility  was  placed  on 
a  few,  it  would  more  likely  ensure  some  action.  But 
nevertheless,  from  what  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject,  it  seems  to  us  that  every  reader  of  our  paper 
should  consider  himself  individually  addressad  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  that  ii’in  favor  of  action  he  should  le- 
quire  no  more  urgent  appeal  to  bring  him  out.  Let 
our  friends  everywhere,  therefore,  con.sider  the  far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  the  “circular,”  and  the  first  proi)osal  ■ 
and  subsequent  advocacies  ol  the  measure,  the  appeal  i 
direct  to  them.  May  they  do  so  and  act  accordingly.  | 
It  will  be  impossible,  however,  now  to  have  anything  ! 
done  in  time  ibr  a  July  Convention.  Let  it  be  fi.xed  ; 
at  some  more  distant  day.  say  in  October  or  Novem-  j 
her,  at  any  raiebeforc  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  ' 
In  the  meantime  let  the  friends  of  the  cause  go  to  ; 
work  and  if  possible  organize  Agriculttiral  Societies.  ' 
or  if  not  Societies,  Clubs,  in  every  District  in  which  j 
none  exist,  and  let  them  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  j 
Columbia.  We  will  suggest  the  first  jMonday  in  No¬ 
vember.  W'hat  say  you,  farmers  and  planters  ? 

—  ■  - - -  ■ 

Improved  Stock. 

Mr.  Mortox,  to  whose  advertisement  of  improved 
Suffolk  Swine  we  have  already  called  the  attention  of  j 
our  readers,  says  to  us  in  a  letter  recently  received  i 
from  him,— “If  customers  have  any  doubt  about  the 
stock,  we  will,  by  your  giving  ns  the  address,  forward 
them,  and  tinless  they  are  what  we  represent,  we  will 
ask  for  no  pay.”  This  is  surely  a  fair  proposition, 
and  should  eiiconrage  every  one  wanting  such  stock, 
to  buy  of  them  as  there  can  be  no  chance  for  imposi¬ 
tion  even  if  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  was  not  j 
above  suspicion.  We  will  order  stock  for  any  of  our  j 
subscribers  if  desired  to  do  so,  w'iih  pleasure.  It  will  j 
be  recollected  that  the  Messrs.  Morton  liave  also  the  i 
fine  milking  Jersey  stock  of  cattle,  repre.sented  in  a  ] 
late  r.umborofonrpaper  ;all  of  which  may  be  purchased  | 
on  the  most  firvorable  tetms. 

■■unTH'  n  >  t  itBuiiiii 

Tlie  Crops  and  Seasons. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  to  our  readers  that  crops  of 
every  kind,  and  especially  wheat  and  oats,  have  much 
improved  since  the  rains  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  May,  in 
the  up-country  and  in  all  other  parts  from  which  we 
have  heard  through  onr  exchanges.  For  the  want  of 
rain  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  head  of  the  wheat 
it  is  shorter  than  usual,  but  Row  promises  to  be  well 
filled.  Oats  were  much  killed  out  by  heavy  frosts  of 
the  spring,  but  where  not  so  much  missing  as  to  give 
weeds  a  place-will  make  tolerable  crops.  We  had  a 
fight  frost  on  the  mornings  of  the  8th  and  9th,  but  not 
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sufficient  to  do  injury.  There  has  been  some  com¬ 
plaint  of  bad  stands  of  cotton,  but  much  has  made  its 
appearance  since  the  rains,  that  had  not  before  come 
up.  We  hope  our  renders  have  done  deep  plowing 
in  the  preparation  of  their  land  and  first  working  of 
their  crop.s,  as  we  have  every  prospect  of  another  dry 
year;  and  if  yon  have  no  suitable  lots  already  sown^ 
be  sure  to  sow  liberally  of  corn  on  your  best  oat  or 
wheat  land  after  harvest  for  fodder.  Plow  the  land 
deep  and  subsoil  as  deep  as  possible  in  the  furrow  in*' 
tended  fur  the  corn,  and  im  tiie  two  side  furrows  a ^ 
least.  J’lii.s  will  insure  a  fair  crop  even  should  the 
weather  prove  dry. 

-  -giOWC"'  I  - - 

“  The  Little  Giant.” 

A  "subscriber”  asks  our  opinion  of"  Scott's  Little 
Giant  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,”  which  we  see  a  cut  and 
description  of  in  most  of  onr  exchanges.  In  answer 
we  can  say  we  have  never  seen  one  of  them,  and  al¬ 
though  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  most  efficient  nnll,  yet 
we  think  the  price  is  much  higher  than  any  farmer 
ought  to  pay  for  a  cob  crusher,  for  there  is  vot  one 
that  we  have’ ever  seen  that  nrtikes  the  meal  fine 
enough  to  feed  to  stock  of  any  kind  profitable,  and  as 
some  believe,  safely.  An  old  fiishioned  Cast  Bark 
Mill  will  crush  the  cob  small  enouh  to  feed  with  the' 
grain  from  the  shoe  of  a  com  mill,  where  all  such 
meal  .should  before  feeding  it  to  stock  be  ground  as  fin© 
as  the  meal  we  eat.  The  Bark  Mill  will  not  cost  mor® 
than  half  as  much  as  the  "Little  Giant.'’  We  have 
one  that  has  been  in  ttse  many  years,  which  cost  some 
18  or  20  dollars  when  new.  In  this  we  crush  moat 
the  corn  and  cob  fed  to  our  stock  of  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs;  but  before  feeding  it  is  ground  fine  at  a  coni 
mill  Tims  prepared,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  saving 
of  corn,  even  with  the  loss  of  toll  for  grinding. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  “seen  the  cls- 
phant,”  (the  Little  Giant  )  One  has  been  brought  in' 
to  our  neighborhood,  by  Col.  Hayne.  Whenhegets 
it  up  we  shall  endeavor  to  see  it  work  and  report  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

To  the  Rescue  Again. 

We  very  much  regret  to  find  that  many  of  onr  sub. 
scribers  have  been  so  much  disappointed  in  their  ex¬ 
pectations  and  anticipations  of  the  .superior  qu  ality  of 
this  grass  ;  but  at  the  same  time  may  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
press  our  gratification  that  all  have  not  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  it.  In  private  letters  from  some  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  remitting  their  dues,  it  is  very  favorably  spo  - 
ken  of.  We  also  have  a  .communication  now  before 
us  from  a  most  respectable  source,  wliich  will  appear 
in  our  July  number,  in  which  the  writer  ex^rresses 
himself  altogether  pleased  with  it.  And  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  most  respectable  lady — one  with  whom  we 
have  been  long  acquainted — has  cultivated  itAery  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  town  of  Marietta,  Ga,  We  expect  a 
communication  from  her  on  the  subject.  From  our 
own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others  as  com¬ 
municated  to  us,  we  must  conclude  that  much  depends 
in  its  successful  culture  on  the  quality  of  the  land 
on  which  we  may  attempt  to  grow  it.  Though 
some  of  our  correspondents  have  failed  on  what  they 
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<;onsi(lered  usually  a  most  productive  soil  and  that 
well  prepared,  yet  it  may  be  that  such  soil  was  deh- 
cieut  ill  some  oue  nr  more  important  aiid  essential  in¬ 
gredients  to  its  lull  development.  It  would  he  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  however,  that  a  grass  which  has 
been  so  mucli  landed  as  a  renovator  of  exhausted 
soils,  could  not  be  so  very  squeamish  about  its  food. 
We  are  now,  tlie  20th  ol' May,  gathering  the  seed 


left  entirely  to  lii.s  overseer,  who  is  a  respectable,  in¬ 
dustrious  man,  and  an  excellent  manager ;  but  ho  is  a 
young  man,  and  consequently  has  coimneuced  with  i^ 
just  ashe  would  have  done  with  low,  stiff,  creek  bot¬ 
toms  by  tlirowing  up  high  beds  for  his  corn  to  stand 
on,  with  deep  open  water  furrows  between  each  bed- 
Now  if  may  be  asked  by  our  neghbnr  and  others, 
-■-asyou  o!)je(U  to  our  mode  of  culture,  will  you  in' 
from  ours.  It  is  a.s  Elackstock  said  about  his  wJieat ;  j  form  us  how  you  would  cultivate  such  land?  This 
■“  low  but  tiiiii,  thank  (Jod,”  and  wiiimut  a  proper  re- '  we  will  do  in  but  few  words.  Alter  the  breaking, 
gard  to  the,  qmility  of  the  land  on  wliich  itgrows,  might  i  vvhich  we  sliould  do  with  a  hull-tongue,  unless  there 
be  coii.sidercd  decidedly  a  failure.  Vet.  Iiaviug  bad  !  "'as  much  vegetable  matter  to  turn  under,  in  which 
some  experience  ill  growing  other  crops  on  the  same  '  f’aise  we  .should  mse  a  good  two-hor.se  turning  plow, 
land,  we  are  not  disposed  to  condemn  tlie  gra.s.s  and  {  ntid  in  the  latter  case  wrnld  run  a /iror'?/ roller  over 

the  land  before  planting,  we  would  plant  in  either 
case  by  running  a  liglit  furrow  to  drop  ia  and  two  oth¬ 
ers  to  cover.  We  .should  cultivate  altogether  with  the 
sweep  or  buzzard — the  hoes  following  to  remove  grass 
and  weeds  IVom  between  and  around  the  stalks  of 
corn  on  the  line  of  the  row.  In  addition  to  this  mode 
orciiltiire.  we  have  r.o  doubt  that  the  crop  would  be 
increased  by  running  alter  eacli  sweejiing  out  twice  in 
a  row,  a  cast  iron  roller,  say  about  two  or  two  and 
a  h'.ilf  feet  long,  made  in  two  parts,  and  as  heavy  as 
one  .strong  horse  could  pull.  Such  land  being  too 
light  and  open  either  for  the  retention  of  water  or  to 
embrace  sufficiently  close  the  small  fibrous  roots  of 
the  corn  plant,  the  re.asoiis  tor  the  above  will  at 


give  it  up.  If  we  live,  we  shall  try  it  again,  oiici!  at 
least,  before  abandoning  it.-;  culture,  and  ho]>e  oth¬ 
ers  that  have  fiiilcd,  will  do  the  same. 


The  Cultivation  of  Sandy  Land. 

Why  is  it  that  oven  “  booli  farmers,  (we  need  not 
ask  the  question  when  applied  to  the  anti-liook.s.)  or 
most  of  them,  eoiitinne  to  pursue,  the  old  "as  daddy 
did  it.”  and  nii.scientitic  practice  ul’  cultivating  their 
sandy  bottoms  as  they  would  and  do  .stitfclay  iiud  wot 
soils  ?  We  iisk  wliy  is  it  ? — Ciiii’t  we  get  out  ofliie  old 
Uriick — caiit’t  tlie  ‘*  book”  wiiicli  vve  profess  to  reU-  on 
— reflection  teach  us  better  ?  We  are  led  to 
the  above  question  from  litiving  but  recently  jia.ssed 
. through  a  siuidy  bollom  field  of  a  liiglily  le.-jiectctl  I  once  become  obvioms  to  reader. 


•neighbor  and  subscriber,  not  a  hundred  miles  i'rom  tnii-  ; 
village,  (and  Ills  is  not  the  only  fields  we  might  refer  to  i 
on  the  same  stream  on  which  some  of  our  most  sue-  ' 
cessfui  farmers  and  planters  cultivate  their  broad  hot-  | 
toms.)  This  field  after  having  been  well  broken  i 
preparatory  to  the  corn  crop,  was  furrowed  at,  we  I 
think,  about  five  feet  distance.  In  these  furrows  tlie  | 
•corn  was  drilled  without  stint,  and  ridged  on  by,  we  j 
suppose,  a  jack  plow.  In  this  condition  it  lay  till  the  j 
corn  was  beautifully  up  (we  pass  through  this  field  fre-  ' 
queiitly.)  No  objection  to  operotior.s  tiius  far,  but  to  j 
the  first  working,  and  if  (lie  .same  plow  is  used  to  all  ' 
subsequent  one.«,  vve  do  most  iincompromisiiigly  enter 
our  protest.  This  plowing  , seems  to  have  been  with  i 
the  same  plow  with  which  the  corn  was  covered,  deep 
and  well  bedded  up  to  the  coni  with  a  deep,  wide  ; 
(water?)  furrow  left  open  between  beds.  Tims  the  I 
work  was  very  lian'd-soinely,  but  wc  can  Init  believe  ' 
most  injuriously  to  tlie  future  crop  done.  And  this  | 
is  about  the  custom  mo.st  prevalent  iii  our  iip  coiiiitry. 
Some  do  the  after  work  either  with  the  sliovc!  run  ; 
light,  or  the  .shovel  second  plowing,  and  ”  sweep  ”  or  j 
buzzard  afterwaiahs.  The  hoes  following  each  plow-  | 
ing  where  there  is  a  suitable  proportion  of  hoes  to  ' 
plows,  and  provided  cotton  doesiiot  intcrlere.  So  that  * 
our  friend  is  not  the  oh///  planter  of  oiir  acqi.iamtaiice  j 
whose  practice  we  would  condemn  ;  and  he  is  pioba-  | 
bly  less  at  tiinli  than  many  otlier.s  tlia:  have  had  more  j 


e.xnerieuce  in  cultivating  such  lands,  for  although  he  j 
has  been  a  successi'ul  planter  it  wa.s  on  soil  of  a  very  ! 
diflerent  ciiaracter.  Furthermore,  we  liavo  come  to  i 

I 

tlie  conclusion  (his  absence  from  home  lias  prevented 
our  enquiry,)  that  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  has  been 


State  Agriculti’.rai  Society. 

Tiie  Hagefltld  Advertiser  ha.s  suggested  the 
forrnaiioii  of  a  State  Agricultural  Society  to 
hold  aniiuiil  ftiirs  at  Columbia,  and  the  Lau- 
rensville  Herald  approves  the  suggestion.  There 
is  no  doubt  great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
sncli  an  organization  and  our  only  wonder  is 
that  the  one  in  existence  several  years  ago  was 
allowed  to  fall  through.*  We  feel  safe  in  as¬ 
suring  the  Advertiser  that  Chester  is  ready  to 
enter  iho  list.s  with  Edgefield  and  that  vvlien 
she  enters  she  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  last 
to  cry  })Pccavi  (I  liave  enough.)  Wliat  say  you, 
Fishing  Creek  friends?  What  , say  you,  “  solid 
men”  ofChe.ster,  one  and  all?  Shall  Edge- 
field  and  I.aiirens  bear  the  palm  alone!  Wc 
tliink  we  have  your  answei-,  and  we  hope  you 
will  remember  Edgefield  is  hard  to  beat  and  do 
your  be.'t;  exert  yourselves  htiiidsomely  and 
you  net.'d  not  tear  the  result. — Chester  Staddard. 

'‘Ami  almo.sL  cvciy  one  else  may  wonder  at  it  broth- 
W;cn.\Ki. ;  hut  vve  think  wc  can  give  you  the  cause. 
Cur  [leople  ol  lato  years  have  been  so  much  occupied 
ill  seeing  that  die  Slate  siifi’er  no ’detriment  tliat  vve 
have  not  had  time  to  attend  to  such  trivial  matters.  The 
last  President,  the  l.'imented  Szabrook,  carried  the  So¬ 
ciety  after  it  hocamoold  and  decrepid  on  his  ovvnshoui- 
der.s  until  it  so  wore  him  down  that  he  was  cninpelied 
to  throw  it  olf,  and  tliere  it  lie.s  yet.  But  it  seems  our 
fiiend.s  of  the  rlrfrci’/jser  <'uid  Herald  are  about  to  take 
it  up  again.  By  all  luoan.s  let  us  help  ttiein — let  us 
give  a  “  long  pull,  and  a  .strong  pull,  and  <'i  pull  alto¬ 
gether, ”  and  I  think  vve  will  raise  it. — Fm.  F.  &.  P. 

Agricultural  Society. 

On  .sale-  liiy  last  a  meeting  was  held  at  Union 
C.  11..  I)v  the  citizens  of  the  District,  at  whtchA 
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nn  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  to  be 
known  as  the  Union  District  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  following  gentlemen  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected  Officers  : 

Col.  R.  J.  Gage,  President;  Dr.  W.  K. 
Sims,  Vice  President;  T.  JL  Jeter,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Col.  W.  S.  Dogan,  Corre.sjionding 
Secretai-y. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Union  taking  such  a  live¬ 
ly  interest  in  this  matter,  and  from  the  persons 
engaged  in  it  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  so- 

O  O  ^  .  « 

ciety  will  soon  be  in  successtul  operation.  Most 
of  our  neighboring  Districts  either  have  .‘^nch 
societies  or  are  about  I'orrning  them  ;  yet  Spar¬ 
tanburg  does  dot  seem  to  be  awake  on  this  sub- 
ject.^ 

We  hope  soonto  be  able  to  note  a  different 
8  ate  of  affairs  in  our  District. — Spartanburg 
I^xpress. 

Ju.st  as  it  slioidd  he  in  every  Di.strict  in  the  State 
wliere  no  Society  e.vist.  If  Societies  are  gotten  np 
and  such  men  appointed  officers  as  the  Union  Socie- 
cietiy  is  honored  with,  we  will  venture  the  assertion 
that  tlie  result  will  be  most  favorable  to  the  agricnltu- 
rid  interest  of  the  District.  We  have  forwarded  a 
copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for  the  Society,  as  we 
will  do  to  every  other  one  that  may  be  got  up  in  the 
State  in  the  year  1855,  free  of  charge. — Ed  F.  iS,'  P. 

IjCSS  land  and  Deeper  Plowing. 

We  copy  the  I'ollovving  from  Horace  Greeley’s  e.x- 
cellent  address  before  the  Indianti  State  Agricnltiir.il 
Society  at  its  aniiiiul  Fair,  in  October.  1853.  Politi¬ 
cally  we  dislike  the  man,  but  he  iscajiahle  of  teaching 
us  something  that  it  will  be  well  to  treasure  on  the 
sidiject  of  agriculture. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

I  read  very  few  old  books;  I  cau  iiardly  find 
time  to  master  the  be.st  new  ones;  but  1  Iiave 
uo  doubt  that  those  wdio  do  read  the  very  oldest 
treatisies  on  Agriculture  which  have  survived 
the  ravages  of  time,  will  find  Cato,  or  Seneca, 
or  Columella,  or  whoever  may  be  the  author  in 
hand,  talking  to  the  farmers  of  his  day  very 
much  as  our  farmers  are  now  generally  talked 
to,  and  inculcating  substantial!}'’  the  same 
truths;  ‘T^low  deeper,  feltilize  more  thorough¬ 
ly,  cultivate  less  land,  and  cultivate  it  better;” 
such,  I  liave  no  doubt,  has  been  the  burden  of 
Agricultural  admonition  and  exhortation  from 
the  days  of  Homer  and  Moses.  It  seems  in¬ 
credible  to  modern  skepticism  that  millions  of 
Hebrews  could  have  for  ages  inhabited  thenar- 
row  and  rocky  land  of  Judea  ;  and  it  icoidd  be 
liard  to  believe,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
Agrarian  law  of  Moses  under  which,  as  po[)u- 
laiion  increased,  the  inalienable  patrimony  of 
each  family  became  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
the  cultivation  of  course  better  and  better. 
Very  few  of  us  are  at  all  aware  of  the  average 
capacity  of  an  arable  acre,  if  subjected  to  thor¬ 
ough  scientific  culture.  Many  a  family  of  four 
or  five  jiersons  has  derived  a  generous  subsis¬ 
tence  for  year  after  year  from  a  single  acre. 
The  story  of  a  farmer  who  was  comjiellcd  to 
sell  off  half  his  little  estate  of  eight  or  ten  acres, 
and  wa.s  most  agreeably  snrpri.sed  by  finding 


the  reward  of  his  labor  quite  as  largo  when  it 
was  restricted  to  the  remaining  half  as  when  it 
was  bestowed  on  the  wiiole,  was  very  current 
in  Roman  literature  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Why  is  it  that  men  persi.st  inruimin,g  overmuch 
land,  instead  of  thoroughly  cultivating  a  little, 
defying  not  only  Science,  but  Experience,  the 
I  wisdom  of  the  fireside  as  well  as  that  of  thelah- 
I  oratory,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supjiosing 
i  that  men  have  a  natural  passion  lor  annexation, 
i  a  priflc  in  extended  dominion,  or  else  a  natural 
I  rejingnance  to  following  good  advice.  Surely, 

'  if  Wisdom  ever  cried  in  the  streets,  she  ha.s 
been  bawling  herself  hoarse  these  twenty-five 
centuries  against  the  folly  of  mai ntaining  fences 
and  paying  taxes  on  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
order  to  grow  a  croj)  that  inight  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  fioni  ten. 

But  the  sinners  against  liglit  and  knowledge 
i  in  onr  day  have  far  les.s  cxcu.se  than  their  re- 
i  mote  ancestor.^,  or  even  their  own  granilfathers. 

!  It  was  always  well  to  urge  dee])  plowing  aii<l 
the  like  ;  but  so  long  as  the  plow  wa.s  but  a  fork¬ 
ed  log  or  stick,  with  one  prong  sliarpened  for 
a  coulter,  and  tiie  other  ernfiloved  as  a  bmim,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  jilow  tboroughiy.  In 
our  day,  liowever,  the  advance  I’rom  wooden 
plows  througli  iron  points  and  iron  mold-board.s, 
to  iron  plows,  steel  points,  .steel  jilows,  and  sub- 
soiling,  has  licen  so  signul  and  decisive  that 
the  shiftless  creature  who  witli  5)is  two  lean  po¬ 
nies  .skims  and  skins  over  the  fields  he  ought 
cither  to  cultivjite  or  let  alone;  scrathing  their 
SLirface  mildly  to  a  deptli  of  three  or  lour  inch¬ 
es;  sms  against  such  an  array  of  light  and 
knowledge  that  he  is  far  less  excusable  than 
his  ancestors  who  did  not  pretend  to  plow  at 
all,  but  stuck  in  a  seed  here  ami  there  .as  they 
I  could  easiest  finti  a  hole  or  make  one,  and  trust- 
j  ed  to  Providence  to  give  them  nn  undeserved 
return  for  their  .spiritless  and  frivolous  efforts. 

The  three  main  features  of  Agricultural  .ad¬ 
vancement  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  now- 
a-days  are  :  1.  Deep  plowing,  or  suh-soiling; 

2.  Draining;3.  Irrigation,  lam  quite  aware 
that  draining  should  take  precedence  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  time,  yet  1  believe,  in  ])oint  of  fact,  deep 
plowing  has  led  to  draining,  by  demonstrating 
its  necessity,  and  uotdi’aining  to  deep  plowing- 
We  suffer  immensely  from  drouth  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Probably  the  aggregate  annual  loss  from 
drouth  alone  throughout  the  Union  decidedly 
exceeds,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  our  Federal  Government.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  roots  of  most  plants  will  de.scend 
to  moisture,  no  mattfir  how  dry  the  surface,  if 
the  earth  heneatli  them  is  porous,  mellow  and 
inviting.  Hence  we  realize  the  immense  iin- 
jjortance  of  deep  plowing  ;  and,  after  doubling 
our  teams  and  sinking  our  deepest  plows  to  the 
beam,  we  summon  to  our  aid  the  sub-soil  im¬ 
plement,  and  go  tiown  a  de])th  beyond  that  of 
any  single  furrow.  But  we  soon  find  that  the 
pulver'zatiou  of  the  sub-soil,  thus  attained,  has 
DO  permanent  effect;  that  the- water  that  leache.s 
down  to  it  settles  it  into  a  compact,  solid  mass, 
which  the  roots  cannot  penetrate;  and  all  our 
sub-soiling  needs  to  have  been  done  over  again. 
The  remedy  that  readily  suggests  itself  is  the 
freeing  of  the  .suh-soil  from  water  by  drains 
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■l^dow  it.  .s;iy  tliree  to  six  rows  apart,  and  filled 
half  way  ii|)  witii  pnbhlos,  with  flat  stones 
forming  a  sort  of  culvert,  or,  still  hettei,  laid 
with  rlraininrr-tile  or  hollow  brick,  nhiccd  end 
to  end,  and  forming  a  eontimioiiH  r.Iiannel  from 
the  highest,  part  of  any  slo])e  or  grade  to  the 
brook  whicii  drains  it.  And  now  1  he  sub-soil, 
su[)posing  the  drains  loade  and  the  drainage- 
way  isiiflicient,  is  readily  friunl  from  any  water 
settling  into  it,  and  long  rctai n.s  the  porous  jind 
pernieahle  charaetcr  communicated  to  it  by 
deep  plowing. 

Of  coiii'se,  this  does  not  exlinnst  the  good  cd’- 
feets  of  draining.  The  snl)-soil,  thus  loosened 
and  freed  from  exeessivi'  moistmag  beconujs  a 
source  of  foorl  as  well  as  drink  to  the  ])lants 
•growing  above  it;  I’or  that  it  i.s  capabh:  of  feed¬ 
ing  [ilaiits,  no  one,  who  has  (d)scrved  the  rank 
vegetation  growing  cut  of  tin'  eartli  thrown  up 
•hy  draining  or  iligging,  e:m  doubt.  Instead  of 
being  like  a  slouch  in  wet  weather  and  like  a 
brick  in  dry.  the  snb-soil  retains  snilicient  mois- 
Inre  to  cheer  the  plants,  but  too  little  to  indn- 
rafe  itself.  And  the  mean  temperature  ol'  the 
soil,  hitherto  lowered  liy  the  constant  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  water  contai lied  in  the  sub-soil,  is 
raised  several  deitrecjs  by  the  sun’s  rays,  no  lon¬ 
ger  rounteraeted  hy  the  I'vaporating  process— 
at  least,  not  to  auy  such  extent,  as  hefore^ — so 
that  the  plants  grow  more  luxuriantly,  mature 
more  rapidly,  and  so  are  earlier  out  of  danger 
from  frost.  And  beside  this,  the  constant  juis- 
«:ige  of  currents  of  air  through  that  [lortion  ol’ 
the  drain  not  occupied  liy  water— and  each 
drain  should  have  an  opening  at  its  head  as  well 
as  at  its  mouth  —  is  additional  source  of  fertili¬ 
ty  througlythe  chemical  combinations  it  in.snres. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  over.stale  the  value,  the 
importance,  the  profit  of  draining. 

Many  are  accustomed  to  sa)',  “  this  land  needs 
no  draining;”  meaning  that  it  is  not  habitually 
too  wet.  iiut  draining  proves  a.s  useful,  if  it  is 
not  as  imperatively  necessary,  on  dry  soil  as  on 
wet.  On  dry  lands  it  is  required  that  the  sub- 
.soil,  once  broken  up  and  pulverij;ed,  shall  not, 
by  the  settling  of  moisture  therein  during  the 
wet  season,  be  Iiardened  and  rendered  imper¬ 
vious  again;  these  lands  need  to  be  rendered 
porous  and  jienotrable  by  roots  to  a  greater 
depth  because  of  their  dryness;  they  need  to  lie 
shielded  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  constant 
evaporation  in  cooling  the  soil,  and  thms  retard¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  its  jilants.  There  is  very 
much  land  not  worth  tilling;  hut  there  is  none 
that  will  justify  tillage  wnieh  would  not  reward 
draining. 

(to  bf.  continued.) 

Morgan  IIorse.s. 

Mr  Editor: — The  improvement  of  our  breed 
of  horses  is  an  object  whicli  deserve.s  attention. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  horses  reared  in  the 
countiy,  the  jiroporlin  of  good  ones  is  very 
small  ;  hence  the  remarks  is  frequently  made 
that  the  rearing  of  horses  is  not  only  a  siilject 
of  intere.st  to  the  curious,  hut  it  is  also  one  of 
great  importance  ;  and  a  course  which  haspro- 
•liiced  improvement  may  safely  be  relied  upon 
for  the  continuance  of  similar  result. 

The  origin  of  tin*  valuable  stock  of  iiorses 


called  Morgan,  lias  been  the  subject  of  some 
controversy  in  tlii.s  State.  ^lany  liavcsuppes- 
ed  that  they  were  of  Canadian  descent.  Some 
persons,  liaving  horses  of  Caniim  de, scent,  so 
have  advertised  them  as  Morgan  Iiorses,  vvliieli 
is  very  derogatory  to  tiie  Morgan  blood.  The 
.slock  of  Itiorgan  bor.ses  is  so  universally 
iviiown  and  admired  tliroiiglioiit  Miiw  Englml, 
that  it  is  hardly  neeesary  to  repeat  their  merits. 
For  a  seller  of  horses  it  is  oidy  neitessary  to 
estaiiiish  tin'  fact  that  his  horses  art>  of  the 
]\rorgan  blood,  and  he  meets  with  ready  saU^ 
and  good  prices,  and  the  purchasers  are  then 
satisfied.  They  excel  in  grc'iit  endurance,  carry¬ 
ing  weight  a  long  distance — and  as  roadster.s 
they  ('xcel  all  other  horses  in  this  orany  other — 
an;  full  of  iiobli!  and  generous  spirit  with  such 
docility  of  tempi'r  that  the  most  timid  can 
drive  them  :  but  if  put.  to  their  mettle,  they  are  a 
full  band  for  the  best  driver.  It  lias  been 
assertf'd.  and  cannot,  with  pro]niety,  be  d.'iiied 
that  there  has  never  iieen  a  stock  of  horses  to 
eijual  tliat  of  the  .Morgan.  The.  original 
Morgan  horse  was  raised  by  Justin  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  Springfieid,  Mass,  in  1798,  and  ta¬ 
ken  to  Randol  pli,  Vt.,  in  the  fall  of  I/O') — sired 
by  the  True  Briton  or  Beautiful  Bay,  raised  by 
Gen.  .Tamse  DcLancy,  of  Long  Island,  Y., 
and  sired  by  bis  imported  Eni; ish  liorse,  Tiav- 
elhu',  (know  as  Moretoif s 'rravelb-r)  who  traced 
directly  liack  to  I  be  Godolpliin  .Arabian,  Dam 
of  the  original  .Morgan  was  of  the  A\'ild  Air 
breed,  si  red  by  I  be  Diamond,  w  Im  was  rai.sed 
in  East  llartfoid,  Gonn.  Diamond  ^vas  sired 
by  the  Wild  .Air,  known  astlie  Chnrcli  llor.s<‘, 
the  Church  Horse  was  sired  by  the  Wild  Air, 
imported  from  England,  by  Gen  DeLaney,  and 
al'terwards  taken  back  to  England.  He  wa.s 
grandson  of  the  (Jodolphin  Arabian.  The  dam 
of  the  Cburcli  liorse  was  an  imported  AVild  Air 
mare  owned  by  Captain  W'.  Burt,  Spriiifield, 
IMass. 

The  ;d)ove  is  the  genuine  pedigree  of  the 
(Morgan  horse,  which  is  in  no  way  ofFrciicIi 
Canadian  de-scent,  as  many  have  eroneoiisly 
sujipo.sed.  The  de.scrpiion  of  the  Alorgan  horse 
is  not  in  the  least  e.xagerated. — Maine  Farmer. 

Address  of  Hon.  .lames  L.  Orr, 

Dclirered  at  the,  late  Meeting  of  the  S.  C.  Institute. 

V  ^  V 

In  late  years,  new  inferest  has  Iieen  awak¬ 
ened  in  improving  our  agricultur.o  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  apathy  has  at  L-st  been  discanled,  ami 
that  our  planters  have  eommeiiced  to  re[)air  the 
hranolies  of  former  years.  Our  lands  arc 
growing  old,  cleared  hills  have  been  inrceed 
with  deep  gullies,  and  many  exhausted  field.s 
surrendered  to  the  sedge  and  jiine;  and  still  there 
is  no  sensible  diminution  in  production,  ami  yet 
but  for  the  improvements  in  husbandry  in 
modern  years,  our  agriculture  would  have  sadly 
laiigifuslied. — Something  has  been  done,  but 
much  remains  fortlie  jilanterto  do. 

Ill  former -^'cars  the  strength  of  a  rich  virgin 
soil  supplied  to  some  extent,  the  failure  ofgood 
season  and  careful  culture,  hut  now,  that  soil  is 
washed  off  or  lias  tired  in  the  constant  drafts  on 
its  strength.  AA'e  must  jiracticc  liberality  to 
the  oartii,  oiif  most  itenerons  benefacti'i .ss  li’ 
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i<he  had  grow n  surh'- and  yielded  to  our  labor 
in  proportion  to  the  aliment  we  have  bestowed  ^ 
upon  her,  how  many  long  years  ago  would  we  j 
have  been  pinched  with  want  and  stricken  with  ' 
famine?  She  lias  in  tlu)  generosity  ol'herna-  | 
tore  disdained  to  retaliate  our  ]),irsimony,  hut  j 
with  a  noble  Imnevolema-i,  has  tasked  her  iit-  i 
most  energies  to  till  on r  granaries  and  enrich  | 
our  eollers.  How  can  we,  guided  by  tiie  im-  | 
))ulses  ot  grateful  heai’ts,  longer  neglect  to  min-  ' 
jster  to  the  tnodest  wants  of  this  rlisintm-ested  j 
friend,  who  so  steadfastly  toils  for  our  happi-  ! 
iKjss  ?  Nourish  her  with  tlie  food  her  ajjpeiite  | 
craves,  and  she  will  reimburse  you  with  no  i 
stinted  interest.  Wh.cn  she  has  grown  weary,  I 
enfeebled  by  long  and  I'aitliful  service,  let  her  i 
rest.  She  will  soon  aetjuire  new  stronit'tli  and  I 
vigor  and  hear  you  on  her  gemu'ous  ixjsom  a  > 
teerniiyg  harvest.  The  enlightcmed  dormr  is  i 
never  forgolton  when  she  scatters  her  bounties,  i 
Try  it.  1 

The  pecuniary  and  personal  comfort  of  the 
parties  would  he  greatly  firomoted  if  the  plant¬ 
ers  of  the  State  were  all  tratisformed  into  farm¬ 
ers.  That  policy  is  most  pernicion.s  which 
prompts  the  pla-iiter  to  swell  the  numhar  ol'h's 
.cotton  ba:lc,*s,,  And  sends  him  into  tlie  provision  j 
market  t o lb, uy  his  ])rovisions,  and  into  the  live  | 
.fcto.ck  market  to  buy  the  animals  tised  and  con  ; 
jsunmul  on  the  plantation,  it  makes  him  mere-  ! 
]y  tlie  supervisor  of  Cotton  fielrls,  to  producii  j 
profits  lor  the  stock  and  provi.sioii  dealers;  lor  ^ 
fjo'v  little  of  the  roll  of  cotton  money  i.s  left  to  ' 
the  planter  w'hen  he  has  paid  his  mei’cliaiu,  his 
grocer  and  the  stock  drovei-. 

How  nuicli  more  to  liis  interest,  then,  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  articles  of  consumption  wliicli  nui}' 
ho  grown  in  Ids  o\vn  climate  and  on  Ids  own 
soil?  Tlie  firovisions  consumed  in  this  State 
may  be,  successfully  grown  in  every  District, 
find  the  first  great  care  of  the  planter  should  lie 
to  raise  Ids  own  lireadsluffs,  pork,  beef,  and 
mutton,  and  with  ettualcare  he  should  rear  Idas  I 
own  lK)rse.s  and  mules  for  plantation  use.  Sys-  I 
tern  and  jiei'sonal  supervision  will  render  the 
task  one.  of  easy  accomplishment  and  it  ^vill  be 
an  imri-'eiise  saving  of  the  mon(;3M‘lraiii  for  plan¬ 
tation  c,\[)ense.s.  ]iis  cattle  will  furni.sh  him 
milk  and  butter,  ami  fds  fioclcs  of  sheep  with 
mutton,  as  well  as  the  fleece  to  clothe  liis  work¬ 
ers.  This  policy  would  recjuire  a  redu  cli  OH  1  n 
the  number  of  acres  planted  in  cotton,  hut  if  the 
Jiolic-y  con'd  become  unifonn  throughout  the  | 
jilaiiting  States,  the  reduction  would  entail  no  ; 
Jos.s|  the  I'educcd  ci'op  yielding  as  large  an  ag-  i 
gregate  us  is  now  hrouglit  by  full  crops,  liut  if! 
loss  should  follow,  it  will  lie  more  than  re-cm-  1 
hursed  in  the  falling  ofl'of  plantation  expenses,  j 
The  sjastem,  order,  personal  supervision  and  1 
care  for  sinalL  matters,  which  tldscharge  would  j 
intimate,  will  beget  economy — -a  personal  vir-  | 
tue  wliich  our  planters  do  not,  in  an  endnent 
degree,  possess.  The  cultivatiotj  of  a  great  sta¬ 
ple,  which  can  he  readily  conveited  into  casli, 
disinclines  the  j)lanter  to  look  after  the  details 
of  minor  interests  which  being  neglected,  must 
be  supplied  by  contributions  levied  on  the  sta- 
])1(;  crop.  This  labor,  being  true,  whilst  the 
market  value  of  producing  only  a  great  stajile, 
is  grpgter  than  the  .same  amount  employed  in.  | 
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farming,  the  farmer  amasses  wealth  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  the  planter,  and  for  this  reason,  in  thir¬ 
ty  years,  tlie  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
— larm  States — will  he  the  wealthiest  in  the 
Union,  not  excepting  Missiiijipi  or  Louisana. 

They  send  tiieir  surplus  products  to  the 
South,  growdig  .staples  and  receive  the  cash.  A 
portton  of  it  is  expended  by  them  with  the 
Foreign  or  Eastern  merchant  and  rnanufactu- 
rer,  the  balance,  which  is  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable,  rmnains  with  them  and  is  invested  in 
public,  improvements,  in  building  and  decora¬ 
ting  man.^ious,  and  in  multiplying  personal  com¬ 
forts.  A’l'liat  disposition  is  made  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  staple  crop  Ipv  the  planter.  The 
Foreign  and  Ea.'tern  merchant  and  manufactu¬ 
rer  receives,  in  any  event,  as  large  a  sum  as  the 
Kentur.kian  expends,  hut  the  planter’s  outlay 
does  not  stop  there.  All  the  pork  and  bacon,, 
and  much  of  the  beef  to  su'i'port  hi?  workers  for 
the  year,  must  be  bought  and  })aid  for,  and  not 
unfrer|ueut ly,  the  corn  and  flour,  aids  in  swedl- 
ing  the  liill.  His  ho  ses  and  mules  are  worn 
out  or  iiave  died  during  the  year,  and  tlieir  niim- 
lier  i.s  to  he  repleni.vherl  for  the  next  crop.  How 
much  of  the  proceeds  of  l.he  staple  crop  remain 
to  be  iiivrstiMl  in  public  imptovernents  and  jier- 
sonal  comforts  aflei’  this  dejileting,  eastward 
and  wegwai'.l. 

Our  pla.nters  neglect  the  education  of  their 
sons  in  the  hnsines.?  of  ])lanting,  and  too  often 
Iiave  occa.sion  to  indulge  in  hitler  regrets  for  tliis 
omission.  How  few  of  them  on  attaining  their 
majority  and  lieing  presented  by  a  kind  father 
with  a  plantation  and  haiid.'^  are  qualified  for  its 
judicious  supervision ?  They  know  notfiing  of 
the  (Uilture  of  a  croj)— of  what  constitutes  a 
day’s  labor — of  seed  lime  r.nrl  liarvest — of  the 
feeding  and  caring  for  their  stork.  They  are 
deceived  by  their  worker  and  duped  b}’’  their 
over.soers.  A  few  yeam  reveal  to  them  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  hankrujitcy,  and  the  over.seer  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  estates  wliich  he  lately  super¬ 
vised.  The  original  owner,  the  untrained  and 
uneducated  son,  is  less  cen,surab]e  than  the 
overkind  father  who  neglected  to  teach  him  in. 
his  youlh,  the  ]>r.actical  duties  of  the  businessof 
life  lie  was  appointed  to  jjursiie. 

But  I  cannot  longer  detain  you,  in  pointing’ 
out  amendments  to  the  domestic  policy  oT 
South  Carolina.  I  .sliould  have  been  gratified 
to  have  given  yon  some  thought.?  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  iho  vine,  and  the  manufacture  of  wines 
in  the  middle  and  inipcr  disiricts,  a  new  de- 
partmoiit  in  luishandry,  which  will  certain!}"  at 
no  distant  day  absorb  jtrofitable  much  of  the 
agricultural  labor  of  the  State,  ami  also  some- 
tlioiights  on  leveling  and  drainitig  tlie  swamp¬ 
lands  of  the  lower  districts,  which  would  open 
to  cultivation  a  vast  area  of  lands  of  whose  fer¬ 
tility  would  compare  with  th.e  valley  of  the 
Nile.  .1  leave  these  and  other  topics  to  those 
whose  experience  and  greater  wisdom  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  entertain  and  instruct  you  mor.e- 
thoroughly  than  I  can  hope  to  do. 

.  -  - -siasm-. - — - 

Ticks,  or  in,  short,  any  kind  of  insects  may 
be  dcstroj’ed  by  dropping  on  them  a  few 
drops  of  an  infusion  or-  linclurc  of  loh.eiia 
;.',ec>ds» 
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Corn  Culture  in  Virginia 


THE  FARMER  AND  PLANTER, 

The  Care  of  the  Eyes. 


5Ikssrs.  Editors:  I  promised  you  a  short  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  CLiiture  of  corn  in  tlie  South. 

Corn  land  should  be  well,  deeply  broken.  Two 
good,  stong  horses  will  do’  but  tliree  are  bettor, 
hitched  to  strong  two  or  three  horse-ploughs. 
(Prouty  &  Hear,  of  Boston,  make  a  superior 
plough  ;  and  there  are  several  manufacturers 
of  plougiis  and  farming  implements  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  V a.,  not  often  excelled.)  Let  the  ground 
be  broken  upeiget  to  ten  inches,  and  if  subsoiled, 
so  much  the  better.  If  of  still’  soil,  it  should 
be  jiloughed  in  the  winter,  particulaly  sod  land. 
Let  it  he  well  harrowed  in  April,  and  laid  oft' 
horizontally,  so  as  to  disturl)  the  sod;  for  good 
land,  the  rows  should  he  four  to  four  and  a  half 
feet  wide ;  if  land  is  level,  it  may  he  crossed, 
and  four  grains  of  corn  dropped  in  the  check  ; 
to  be  thinned  out  at  the  proper  season,  so  as  to 
leave  two  ami  occasionally  three  grains  in  tlie 
hill.  Ifthe  land  is  rolling,  plant  in  ilrills  from 
nine  to  twelve  ami  eighteen  inches,  agreable  to 
the  strength  of  the  land,  one  stalk  to  he  left  at  a 
place. 

The  sod  should  never  be  di.sturded,  hut 
worked  on  top,  with  three  or  live  tootli  culti¬ 
vators  ;  twice  or  thrice  going  over  will  do; 
two  strokes  of  the  cultivator  in  each  row  at  a 
working,  follovimd  with  the  hoes  to  get  out  such 
weeds,  &c.,  as  tlie  cultivator?  can’t  reach. 
Corn  doe*^  best  on  sod  lands,  or  clover-lavs,  a.-« 
but  few  weeds  follow  those  crops.  As  soon  as 
the  corn  is  sufficiently  matured,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  from  the  15th  to  20th  of  Septenili.n-,  with 
us,  cut  it  olf  near  the  gr(>iuij,  and  stack  it 
snugly,  tovvo  to  three  bushels  to  the  shock, 
secured  by  bands,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
about  two  feet  below  it.  If  well  put  uj),  it  will 
stand  all  the  winter;  but  it  is  better  to  crib  it  in 
Novemder  or  december,  and  pack  away  the 
fodder  for  your  milch  cattle,  &c. 

In  cutting  up  my  corn,  I  usually,  if  it  is  hea¬ 
vy,  put  twelve  rows  together;  first,  about  every 
eight  to  ten  steps,  bind  and  tie  together  four,  six 
or  eight  stalks;  then  fill  up  the  squares,  taking 
six  rows  through  the  field  ;  after  1  have  got 
through  the  field,  in  a  day  or  two,  finish  the 
row  of  shocks,  by  bringing  the  remaining  six 
rows  and  making  all  snug  and  secure.  This 
plan  is  necessary,  if  tlie  corn  is  not  -well 
ripened.  Ifthe  fodder  is  pretty  vvell  matured, 
you  may  finish  the  shocks  as  you  go.  If  my 
corn  is  very  tall,  say  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  I 
use  small  handladers,  with  four  or  five  rounds, 
that  the  shock  may  be  ivell  secured,  which  is 
important.  Oats  should  follow  com  ;  and  wheat, 
oats.  The  land  to  be  ploughed  immediately 
preceding  seeding  with  wheat.  The  land 
should  now  be  laid  down  in  grass  for  two  or 
three  years.  Clover  is  the  best  fertilizing- 
grass  crop,  and  if  sown  with  orchard  grass, 
which  ripens  about  the  same  time  with  the 
■clover,  you  have  a  fine  crop  for  hay  or  grazing. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  wire-grass  may 
he  killed  by  this  process  of  cropping.  Winter 
ploughing,  and  the  sod  turned,  are  essential  to 
.■destruction  of  this  grass. 

Your  obedient  servant,  &c., 

IIenut  B.  Jokes, 


Until  one  begins  to  feci  tlie  cli'cct  of  impaired 
vision,  he  can  hardly  estimate  the  value  of 
eye-sight,  and  consequently,  from  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  lie  is  apt  to  neglect  a  few  simide 
preciuitioiis,  by  the  observance  of  which  liis 
sight  might  be  preserved.  VV’e  are  aware  that 
the  colums  of  a  newspaper  do  not  afford  the 
space,  nor  is  an  editor  qualilied  to  treat 
scieutifiicallyofthe  injuries  which  accrue  to  the 
organs  of  vision;  hut  certainly  the  knights  of 
the  sanctum  ouglit  to  have  some  jiractical  expe¬ 
rience  upon  artificial  light  more  of  which  they 
consume  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  other  men. 

Let  us  then  give  our  readers  a  few  hints 
upon  the  preservation  of  sight,  which  we  deduce 
from  oil rowu  experience, and  ifweare  incorrect, 
our  medical  friend.s.  and  particularly  opticians, 
are  welcome  to  ourcolumnstocorrectourjerrors. 
We  are  not  about  to  inlerl'ere  with  those  who 
resorted  to  sjiectaeles,  for  the  optician  alone  can 
benefit  them;  but  there  are  multitudes,  who, 
perhaps,  ought  Vo  ware  spectacles,  but  will  not 
either  from  their  incovenience  or  from  an  idea 
tliat  thereby  they  confess  that  time  has  taken  too 
■■'troiig  hold  upon  them.  Such  ask.Jwether  they 
can  see  better  than  they  now  do  without  the  use 
of  glasses?  To  the  most  of  these  we  answm-, 
yes — provided  you  follow  these  simple  direc¬ 
tions.  First,  never  use  a  writing  desk  or  table 
with  your  face  towards  a  window.  In  such 
case  the  rays  of  light  come  directly  upon  the 
puidl  of  the  eye.s,  and  causing  an  unnatural 
andl’orced  contraction  ihereofsoon  permanently 
injures  the  sight.  Next — when  your  table  or 
desk  is  near  a  window,  sit  so  that  your  face 
turns  Irorii  not  towards  the  window,  while  you. 
are  writing  If  your  face  is  towards  the  window, 
the  oblique  rays  strike  your  eye,  injure  it  nearly 
as  much  as  the  direct  rays  when  you  sit  in  front; 
of  the  window.  It  is  best  always  to  sit  or  .stand- 
while  reading  or  wrting  with  the  window 
behind  you;  and  next  to  that  with  the  light 
coming  over  your  left  side — then  tlie  light  il¬ 
lumines  the  paper  or  book  and  does  not  shine 
abruptly  upon  the  eye-ball. 

The  same  remarks  are  apjilicable  to  arti;ficial| 
light.  VVe  are  often  asked  what  is  the  bestdight 
gas,  candle,  oil  or  camphene.  Oiu"  answ;er 
is  it  is  immaterial  which,  provided  the  light  of 
either  be  strong  enough  and  do  not  flicker.  A 
gas  fish  tail  burner  should  never  be  use<l  for 
reading  or  writing,  because  there  is  a  constant 
oscillation  or  flickiring  of  the  flame.  Candles, 
unless  they  have  self-consuming  wick  which 
do  not  require  snuffing,  should  not  be  used.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  oil  wick  which  crust 
over  and  thus  diminish  the  light  are  good  for 
nothing ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  compounds  of 
the  nature  of  camphene,  unless  the  wicks  are 
properly  trimmed  of  all  other  gumary  deposit 
after  standing  twenty-four  hours. 

But  whatever  the  artificial  light  used,  let  it 
strike  the  jiaper  or  book  which  you  are  using 
whenever  you  can,  from  over  the  left  shoulder. 
This  can  always  be  done  with  gas,  for  that 
light  is  strong  enough,  and  so  is  the  light  front 
camphene,  oil,  &c.,  provided  it  comes  through  a 
circular  burner  like  the  argand.  But  the  light, 
whatever  it  be,  should  always  be  protected  from 
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the  ail'  in  the  room  by  u  glass  cliiimiL'y,  so  that 
t!ie  light  may  be  steady.— Bosio/i  Herald- 
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A  CAI^B. 

B.  SITTON  takes  this  method  o-f  netuni- 
•  iug  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  friends,. neigh¬ 
bors  and  all  others  that  were  so  kind  in  assisting  ai  the 
tire  on  Saturday  night,  the  19th  last. 

Pendleton,  S.  C.,  May  2L  [6— It.] 

BUMAT  '©UT;  " 

Ml  Coach  Shop  and  entire  stock  except  a 
few  carriages  and  buggies,  which  I  now 
ofler  for  sale  at  unusually  low  prices. 

JOHN  B.  SITTON. 


Y  Harness  Shop  is  still  under  ■way.  I 
have  agood  stock  of  Material  and  a  large 
lot  of  Harness,  put  up  in  Mullikin’s  best  style, 
I  that  I  will  sell  clieap,  JOHN  B.  Sl-TTON. 
j  Pendleton,  S.  C.  May,  [6— 2t.] 
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For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Visit  to  Col.  M'illiains.- 

DE.yK  EniTOR  .and  Readers: — We  arc  just 
home  from  a  short  trip  into  the  edge  of  Lau- 
;  Tens,  to  see  yvhat  our  neighbors  over  the' 
w  ay  were  .striking  at.  We  jolted  dowui  a  few  of 
our  notions,  and  as  we  have  in  our  constkution 
:  some  inklings  of  “pro  bono  publico,''  (which 
I  ineaus  public  good.)  Bj' the  way  ofintrodu- 
:  cing  these  good  things  before  you  and  the 
■  readers,  in  our  own  way,  we  will  tell  you  What 
:  we  saw.  and  what  we  think  of  the  things  seen. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  our  worthy  friend,  Colo- 
:  nel  .Tohn  D.  illianis.  Ly  whom  we  were  hos¬ 
pitably  received  and  kindly  shown  everything 
about  the  homestead  and  farm,  stock,  &c.  We 
learned  something  by  the  survey  of  the  various 
buildings  that  form  an  interesting  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  group.  Such  as  stables,  cow-houses^ 
cattle-shelters,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a 
i  farmer's  home.  A  well  cultivated  kitchen-gar- 
j  den  on  a  scale  that  suited  our  notions  of  plen¬ 
tiful  culinary  supjily,  spread  outjts  ample  area 
on  one  side  of  the  house.  Around  this  we  noticed 
;  the  cuttings  of  the  Osage  Orange  were  thickly 
planted,  and  we  were  much  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  a  majority  of  them  showing  life- 
This  experiment,  if  successful,  will  be  ‘‘glory 
enough”  for  any  one  man.  and  small  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  non-calculating  mind,  the  succesr 
of  this  experiment  may  have  vast  modifying  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  future  of  our  country.  The  for¬ 
est  is  fast  melting  away,  and  a  good  fire  may 
ere  long  he  thought  a  luxury  even  in  this  not 
far  back  forest-land,  and  the  want  of  timber  for 
fences  must  be  more  and  more  feh,  or  our 
present  sysiem  of  fencing  out  must  be  aban- 
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donee!.  We  saw  little  of  the  field  operations 
of  the  Colonol’s  farm,  but  fairly  conclude  there 
was  harmony  extended  to  all  the  business  ofthe 
plantation  and  farms. 

We  will  next  introduce  the  reader  to  an  ex' 
periment  now  being  carried  out  by  Col.  Will¬ 
iams,  in  the  way  of  Goats.  Yes.  reader, 
Goats!  This,  like  all  other  innovations  on  the 
practices  of  onr  daddies,  is  looked  upon  with 
the  slant-eye  of  skepticism,  by  the  non-progres¬ 
sive  stand-still  masses.  But  we  say  to  such, 
what  improvement  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
man  but  has  been  met  in  the  same  way,  and 
better  wait  a  bit  before  you  pass  judgment. 
The  Colonel  is  one  of  the  utilitarian,  go-ahead, 
Saxon  race,  with  that  sort  of  oaken  will  that 
resists  impressions  from  the  sneers  and  remarks 
ofthe  outsiders;  thus  constituted  by  nature,  he 
is  fitted  to  brave  all  petty  annoyances  that  of¬ 
ten  check  progress  in  minds  differently  const! 
tuted.  Now,  reader,  do  you  know  that  the 
drapery  that  covers  the  well  formed  bust  of  that 
lovely  woman,  Avas  but  yesterday  the  natural 
dress  of  a  Goat.  Tes,  the  peelage  of  a  des¬ 
pised  Goat,  worked  into  that  splendid  shawl, 
that  cost  its  beautiful  wearer  upwards  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars ! 

It  is  to  produce  this  wool,  and  constitute  it  a 
staple  of  our  country,  that  Colonel  Williams  is 
now  directing  his  care,  and  .^pending  his  time 
and  some  money;  and  we  think  should  he  be 
Spared  with  health  and  strength,  success  Avill 
Crown  his  efforts,  and  his  nameAvill  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  benefactor  of  his  fellow-man. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  look  upon  all  these 
onward  movements,  and  from  our  observation, 
we  are  satisfied  the  experiment  will  fully  meet 
the  end  for  which  it  is  now  being  carried  on.  We 
will  now  inform  you,  Mr.  Editor  and  readers, 
ofthe  present  condition  of  the  experiment.  The 
Colonel  has  about  fifty  females  of  the  common 
Goat,  with  several  females  resulting  from  the 
cross  with  the  full  blooded  male  Cashmere 
Goat.  These  are  noW  bringing  kids  of  three- 
foni’th  Cashmere  blood.  One  of  these  kids  we 
(examined  closely,  it  was  about  four  weeks  old  • 
wool  was  fine,  thick,  and  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length;  the  general  appearance  ap- 
proacihed  closely  the  Cashmere  in  every  partic¬ 
ular;  the  ears  longer,  broader,  and  flopped 
down,  ns  we  call  it,  similarly  to  the  Cashmere. 
Farther,  this  kid  had  receded  from  the  common 
Goat,  its  grandmotherj  and  in  every  way  re¬ 
sembled  the  Cashmere  type.  This  is  the  main 
point  in  the  experiment.  The  entire  disap- 
jpearaiace  of  the  common  Goat,  and  the  perma- 
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neiit  estal)li?hment  of  the  Cashmere.  The  hi 
and  in  plan  ia  of  necessity,  fi'om  the  fact  ofthe 
experimentor  having  but  one  male  of  the  fuU 
Cashjnere.  Had  the  Colonel  other  males,  we 
should  feel  well  .satisfied  of  the  result;  but  with 
all  this  we  are  sanguine  of  success.  If  Dr.. 
Bachman  is  right  where  he  claims  a  cornmom 
origin  for  the  Cashmere  and  the  common  Goat, 
that  ‘‘  one  is  but  a  variety  of  t!>e  other”  by  the 
intervention  of  man  and  other  external  agenciesr 
the  thing  is  entirely  ])ossible  and  even  more  thaii 
probable.  If  these  Goats  are  but  Auirieties,  and 
not  specifically  dift’erent,  there  certainly  appears 
to  us  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Should  they  be 
specificaly  different,  vve  know  too  little  yet  of 
the  economy  of  animal  life,  to  pronounce  with 
any  certainty.  Observation  and  patient  exper¬ 
iment  is  the  only  certain  test  of  these  things,, 
and  this  praiseworthy  Avork  is  what  our  friend 
is  at,  and  we  heartily  wish  him  success.  What 
AA'e  are  pleased  to  call  dotncstic  animals  are- 
much  talked  about,  but  very  little  understood. 
All  is  in  the  deep  obscure  ofthe  remote  past  as 
to  their  origin.  We  know  that  animal  and 
plant  have  been  vastly  modified  as  regards  size 
and  color;  but  tliis  vve  think  sums  up  man’s  in¬ 
fluences  over  nature’s  works.  In  this  Goat  ex¬ 
periment,  there  is  one  prominent  promise  of 
success  under  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is,  that 
the  weak  are  always  lost  under  the  influences 
of  the  strong.  The  Cashmere  Goat,  is  physi¬ 
cally  a  much  stronger  animal  than  the  common 
Goat,  and  Ave  may  expect  this  law  to  operate 
as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other  of  animal  being. 
This  law  we  think  will  aid  the  Colonel  in  his 
experiment. 

W,e  next  took  a  look  at  the  Col’s  improA'ed 
cattle  of  the  Durham  breed.  We  need  say  but 
little  about  them,  as  most  of  your  readers  are 
acquainted  Avith  them  better  than  we  are  ;  to 
our  Judgment  they  are  fine,  and  the  difference 
so  perceptible  that  we  felt  ashamed  of  our  own 
scrub-stock.  The  Colonel  Avith  a  liberality  that 
Avas  unmerited  and  unexpected  on  our  part^ 
presented  us  with  a  fine  bull  calf,  for  wbteb  we 
would  thus  express  our  thanks.  It  awakened 
in  us  a  ncAV  feeling  about  this  kind  of  stock, 
which  is  everywhere  neglected  over  the  broad 
area  of  the  cotton-planting  States.  To  do  bet¬ 
ter,  is  ‘‘better  late  than  never,”  and  we  shall 
make  a  beginning  at  improvement.  The  much 
neglected  docile  cow  is  one  of.,  the  greatest 
blessings  bestowed  on  poor,  ungrateful  man, 
and  in  the  neglect  of  caring  for  them,  we 
evince  to  the  Donor  a  vvant  of  thankfulness  for 
his  gifts. 
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We  saw  a  partof  the  Colonersflock  of  sheep ; 
mostly  we  believe  of  the  French  Merino  varie¬ 
ty.  They  were  in  fine  order,  partieularly  for 
-the  cold  dry  season  we  are  yet  [)assing  through^ 
Their  wool  luis  just  been  taken  oft';  one  fleece 
from  a  year  old  buck,  weighed  eleven  pounds  ; 
one  from  a  ewe  with  her  first  lamb,  weighed 
eight  pounds.  The  Colonel  told  us  one  of  his 
ewes  yielded  a  fleece  of  ten  and  a  half  pounds. 
Say,  readers,  if  too  great  a  plea  for  these  inno¬ 
cent  and  important  aniinais  is  asked  in  a  dog- 
law?  We  think  not.  We  saw  also  a  couple 
of  Suffolk  hogs.  We  can’t  say  much  about 
them.  They  were  pretty,  and  we  thinkwill  do 
finely  for  a  pet  operation;  but  of  this  we  know 
nothing;  we  can’t  condemn  anything  without 
a  good  reason.  We  dislike  all  protests  that 
can  be  backed  by  no  stronger  reason  than  that 
very  ready  and  unmeaning,  “it  won’t  do  be¬ 
cause  it  won’t  do.”  So  w^e  shall  pass  over  the 
Suftolks,  and  leave  them  to  work  their  way  on 
their  own  merits. 

Fiom  what  w'c  have  seen  of  Laurens  Dis¬ 
trict,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  her  farmers 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  their  business.  We  think  some  influence 
is  at  work,  that  will ^  tell  of  better  things,  A 
few  such  men  as  the  Williams’,  Davis%  &c., 
will  leave  the  “  footprints”  of  their  doings  as 
focii  of  improvement.  Abbeville  must  ar-ouse 
to  the  work  if  she  would  save  herself  from  a 
laggard  position,  Laurens  has  an  Agricultural 
Societ}'-,  of  what  strength  we  kdow  not;  but 
fiom  the  report  of  some  of  their  cothmittees, 
they  are  awake  to  their  duty,  and  the  wants  of 
the  farmers  as  to  the  system  of  education  suita¬ 
ble  for  their  sons.  There  is  one  thing  certain, 
before  a  n.an  can  do  anything  well,  lie  must 
know  how  to  do  it.  Knowledge  is  not  born 
"itli  us;  it  must  result  ffom  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  be  com¬ 
municated  to  us  by  oral  or  written  signs  of 
ideas.  Isolated  efforts  like  that  of  our  friend, 
will  do  much.  He  is  rendering  a  great  public 
service,  and  deserves  the  notice  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Wisely  and  patiently  conducted  experiments 
are  the  surest  to  remove  prejudice  and  test  the 
value  of  every  earthly  interest.  Our  people  a 
yet  appear  to  beavers®  to  any  co-operative  e/ 
forts  for  the  imprGvemcnt  of  agriculture  and  its 
adjuncts,  and  individual  effort  is  left  to  struggle 
for  the  elevation  of  the  major  pursuits  of  life. 
The  few  men  who  are  engaged  in  these  experi¬ 
ments,  are  often  made  the  butt  of  the  thought- 
2iess,  and  their  motives  ascribed  to  the  love  of 


money,  or  a  display  of  a  low  and  paltry  vani¬ 
ty.  Excuse  the  length  of  tliis  article  as  wr 
think  it  of  some  importance.  Abbevii,le. 

Ckinqucpln  iiidge,  May  12,  1855. 

Often  inspect  your  stock  and  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  disease  and  accidents. 

For  ifte  Farnier  and  Plaater 
Sweet  Potatoesj  Pork,  &c. 

Mr.  EmTou: — I  have  been  thinking  fijr  some 
time  of  writing  you  a  short  communication,  but 
I  have  been  detered  from  the  lact  of  my  inabil¬ 
ity  to  write  an  article  sufficiently  well  for  the 
public  eye.  I  hoped  some  one  of  your  more 
gifted  correspondents  w’OuSd  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  .save  me  the  trouble.  It  is  one 
which  oHe  farmer  would  do  welt  to  consid¬ 
er  upon  while  he  is  raising  cotton  to  buy 
Ins  corn  and  pork  with — especially  in  these 
hard  times  and  high  prices  of  provisions. 
I  consider  it  our  tiuty  as  brother  farmers 
jo  assist  each  other  as  much  as  lieth  in  our  pow¬ 
er.  With  ihisobject  ill  view  I  will  attempt  to  give 
my  experience  in  raising  potatoes  and  pork.  The 
time  has  not  arrived  that  the  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  sweet  potato  which  it  so  richly 
merits.  In  former  days  its  wmrth  was  not 
known  as  it  is  now;  and  tee  do  not  know  the 
full  worth,  or  we  would  give  it  more  of  our 
time  and  attention.  The  old-fashioned  hiU- 
system  as  our  fathers  used  to  plant  under, 
showed  how  little  they  knew  of  its  culture. 
When  I  used  to  see  their  little  patches  planted 
in  this  way,  it  always  reminded  me  more  of 
corn-dodgers  placed  to  hake,  than  a  place  to  re¬ 
tain  moisture  for  a  succelent  root.  Next  came 
the  ridge  practice,  with  the  work  done  with 
the  hoe,  which  costs  too  much — too  much  hand 
labor  for  cheapness.  My  plan  is  this  as  near  as 
I  can  give  it:  First,  I  break  up  my  ground  in 
the  month  of  February,  by  trench  plowing, 
(i  e.)  I  put  the  first  furrfovv  with  a  bull-tongue 
plow,  and  I  follow  in  the  same  furrow  with 
one  of  Broyles’  subsoil  plows,  breaking  it  8  or 
10  inches  deep.  I  \Vait  then  till  the  last  of 
March  or  first  of  April,  at  which  time  I  prefer 
to  plant.  I  then  lay  off  my  rows  Sorfifeet 
apart,*  with  a  broad  shovel  plow.  I  fill  the 
furrow  with  stable  manure  oi*  ashes,  (leached of 
unleached,)  which  are  the  best  manure  1  know 
of.  Never  use  manure  from  the  cow  lot,  as  it 
creates  too  much  growth  of  vine  and  no  root; 
neither  is  manure  from' the  hog  lot  good.  Next 
I  bed  the  ground  with  a  shovel,  taking  care  not 
to  throw  the  two  first  furrows  (which  cover  the 


4  is  wide  enough.— Ed. 
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anure)  quite  tosjether,  as  that  tortus  a  small  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  dig  tot  themselves.  Now 
_.rrow  exactly  in  the  right  place,  in  which  the  how  do  wc  stand,  30  busliels  of  corn  at  50 
potato  seed  is  dropped.  The  potato  should  not  i  cents  is  §15,  and  300  hundred  bushels  of 


man 
fu 


touch  the  manure.  I  cut  my  seed;  but  some 
argue  that  the  ^vhoIe  seed  will  jtroduce  double 
that  of  the  cut  seed,  but  its  all  stuff;  1  have  tried 
both,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  cut  seed.  1  drop  my  seed  about  15  or 
18  inches  apart,  and  cover  them  with  a  turning 


potatoes  at  K)  cents  is  $t0.  But  here 
is  a  greater  diflerence,  I  i)ut  your.s  at  full 
rate,  and  mine  at  the  lowest.  Now  I  will 
easily  raise  400  bushels  of  potatoes  under  dis- 
advantaireous  circumstances,  which  are  worth  at 
least  2o  cents  for  feeding  ;  2  bushels  are  worth 
one  of  corn.  Tliat  leaves  us  with  corn  worth 


plow  ;  we  call  the  Pardee  twister  and  finish  the 

bed  with  it.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  say  a  |  $15.00,  and  400  bushels  of  potatoes  worth  25 
word  about  this  plow.  It  is  a  valuable  inven-  i 
tion  for  the  plantation.  It  is  cheap  and  good  j 
It  bears  the  name  of  the  inventor.  When  the-  j 
potato  comes  up,  I  give  it  a  little  scraping  with  a  , 
iioe  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  I  then  work  them  al¬ 
most  entire!}^  with  the  plow,  for  in  con¬ 
sists  the  cheap  raising.  I  use  the  buzzard  or 
sweep  plow  for  all  except  the  last  working* 
when  I  put  in  a  long  bull-tongue  to  loosen  the 
bed  for  the  root  to  grow  in,  and  a  twister  to 
make  the  bed  over  again.  This  finishes  the 
work,  and  I  rarely  put  a  hoe  in  tiio  field.  I  have 
made  (without  the  least  intention  of  iioasting^ 
as  it  is  not  as  much  as  can  bo  made  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,)  about  400  bushels 
from  one  acre  of  land  ^tended  in  the  above  man¬ 
ner.  I  did  not  think  of  saying  anytliing  about 
harvesting;  but  as  my  plan  is  different  from 
most  people,  1  may  give  it  to  you  at  some  future 
time,*  lest  I  weary  your  patience  or  that  ofyour 
many  readers  by  this  most  unworthy  article.  I 
w'ould  like  to  say  a  little  more  in  respect  to  the 
potato  as  food  for  hog.s,  and  its  worth  in  raising 
and  fattening  pork,  as  this  is  ray  principal  ob-  ! 
ject  in  raising  potatatoes,  (beyond  family  co 
sumption.)  Just  here  I  would  say  there  is  noth-  j 


cents,  is  $100  And  one  thing  more.  Pork 
fattened  with  potatoes  is  worth  more  than  corn- 
fed  pork.*  It  is  bettor  meat. 

Allow  me  while  writing  this,  to  express  my 
opinion  of  the  Agricultural  Convention  you- 
proj)oso.  I  go  lieart  and  hand  with  you  if  it  is  to 
be  composed  of  fai  rners.  AViiy  is  it  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  in  .sending  delegates  tosiichCon. 
ventions,  a!  ways  tel -ct  lawyers  and  doctors  to 
represent  them  il' there  be  any  in  the  Society.! 
Now  we  have  had  lawyer  and  doctor  Conven¬ 
tions  enoLig'h,  and  do  you  not  think  this  is  the 
reason  there  is  nothing  better  done  at  these  Con¬ 
ventions.  If  you  want  atiytliing  done  for  ag¬ 
riculture,  send  jiiaiii,  practical  farmers,  who 
know  what  to  do,  and  will  do  it  if  they  are  not 
(ii.-turbed  by  the  man  of  phrases.  1  admit  they 
can  make  good  speeclies,  and  talk  right  nice, 
but  every l)0(ly  kuow.s  iis  all  theory  willi  them, 
and  no  practice;  therefore  their  advice  is  not 
taken.  Yours.  &c.,  Aratcv.. 


*  We  would  prefer  them  mixed — Ed. 
fArator  I’orgets  that  some  of  our  best  farmers  and' 
pluiUer.s  are  lawyers  and  doc.tor.s. 


Gall:-;  on  Hordes. — ‘‘  To  cure  galls  on  horses, 
u  ;  lake  w  hiskey,  and  add  as  much  pulverized  alum 
MS  it  will  dissolve  ;  with  this  bathe  the  parts  af¬ 
fected.  I  have  known  the  very  worst  of  galls 
ing  more  wholesome  or  cheap  for  food,  and  yet  |  healed  in  tliis  way,  and  the  horse  kept  in  con-- 


the  farmers  plant  small  patches,  gather  them 
and  lock  tliem  up,  and  rarely  give  their  negroes 
any,  just  as  though  they  were  too  good  for 
them  to  eat.  I  consider  nothing  more  valuable 
for  fattening  pork  than  this,  and  I  think  it  is 
cheap.  Let  us  make  a  little  calculation.  Say  | 


stant  use.  1  ever  resort  to  this  remedy,  curry¬ 
ing  it  with  me  wlierever  1  journey,  and  contin¬ 
ue  its  use  with  uTuliminislied  np))roval.  1  ap^ 
ply  no  other  remedy.  When  a  horse  has  heeU' 
put  out  for  the  winter,  and  has  not  been  used. 
Ids  breast  and  back  get  very  tender;  a  single 
hour’s  use,  then,  on  a  hot  day,  will  scald  his 


.  Cl  1  •  ,  i  breast  so  as  to  cause  serious  injurv.  My  uni- 

Ave  take  o  acres  ot  and  in  every  wav  enual,  i  +.'4-1  r  i  i  r  ^  1 

vui  y  vvaj  j  practice,  thereiore,  has  been,  lor  a  week 

you  plant  corn  and  I  potatoes,  both  for  raising  i  or  so  before  beginning  to  use  the  harness,  to 

pork.  Y'ou  will  raise,  say  30  bushels  of  corn  1  harden  the  breast  and  back  by  bathing  them' 


worth  30  cents  per  bu.shel  at  the  time  you  feed 
it;  and  I  will  raise  300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
worth  25  cents  per  bushel  for  feeding,  but  1 
will  put  them  down  at  10  cents  per  bushel.  Now 
the  cost  of  raising"  and  gathering  your  corn  will 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  my  potatoes,  as  1  do 
not  have  to  dig  my  crop;  I  turn  my  grunters  in 

‘W  e  shall  be  pleased  to  have  it. — Ed. 


regularly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  No  injury 
has  then  resulted  from  the  application  of  the 
collar.” 

Guinea  Folds  a7id  Rats — A  correspondent  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  wdio  was  much  annoyed 
by  rats  tried  shooting,  poisoning,  and  everything 
he  could  think  of,  hut  they  defied  the  whole 
category.  He  then  procured  several  Guineai 
fowls,  and,  for  over  two  years  past,  has  neither 
seen  nor  heard  a  rat  about  his  premises 
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From  the  Southern  I’huiler. 

Fcucisiir,  A'C.  I 

I 

Er.  PjDITor: — Your  forrcspomloiit  “  ?*I.  C.”  j 
in  tlu:  January  number  of  the  Planter,  makes 
some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  j 
of  fencing,  ^Ytlich  lie  holies  niaj''  tend  to  lessen  , 
the  “onerous’’  tax  u]h)U  the  farmers  of  \  irgi-  ^ 
Jiia,  for  says  he,  “No  man  looks  forward  with  i 
any  hojie  to  any  modilioation  in  the  law  ol  en-  j 
closures,’’  and  proceeds  to  show  the  great  ne-  i 
cessily  of  looking  out  for  some  cheaper  plan  of 
fencing  tfian  the  present  mode  ;  we  may  derive 
much  information  from  his  observations  and 
plans — they  are  good.  But  I  must  beg  leave 
to  differ  vvilh  him  in  reference  to  a  ‘‘hope,”  at  ! 
least  in  the  modification  of  the  fence  law,  and  | 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Planter  he  may  see 
that  the  *•  Farmer’s  Chib  of  Nottoway  county,”  i 
not  only  eriferlain  a  hope, but  under  a  conscious-  i 
tiess  of  the  justice  of  their  cati'c  arc  now  peti-  i 
tioning  the  Legislature  of  jrginia  foi  some  ; 
•change  or  niodilicalion  in  the  law.  and  it  is  niy  ; 
<ieliljerate  fipinioii,  and  lias  iieou  lor  3'oars,  that  | 
It  is  only  necessary  to  nersi'vere  and  agitate  the  | 
Siubject  until  ample  light  is  alfordcd,  and  the  j 
end  desired  will  lie  accomidished.  Jt  is  one  of; 
tho.se  subjects  involving  principles  that  will  j 
bear  investigation.  But  very  many  of  the  far¬ 
mers  consider  a  fence  as  iudispeii.sahle  as  plow¬ 
ing  their  land,  and  hence  never  calculate  how  j 
enormous  the  tax  of  feueitig  is.  and  upon  whom  j 
-the  heaviest  burdens  falls,  hence  never  think  of  i 
relief,  and  the  burden  isdailyiiiereasing,  which  j 
I  think  I  can  show.  At  no  distant  day  we 
sball  not  hear  witli  indifierence  the  loud  and  1 
just  complaints  of  the  farmer's  in  lower  Ea.stern  ! 
Virginia,  but  a  large  majority  of  all  classes  east  j 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  will  see  the  justice  ofuniting  { 
with  their  suffering  brother  farmers  of  the  j 
lower  countr\s  praying  the  Legislature  to  mod¬ 
ify  or  repeal  the  fence  law;  and  when  it  is  felt  I 
•and  seen  that  the  general  interest  and  justice 
■both  demand  it.  we  have  only  to  ask  it  audit 
will  be  done.  Let  me  present,  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  your  readers,  a  few  plain  facts;  Look 
at  the  vast  improvements  now  going  on  to  our 
section  of  countr3%  the  immense  demand  for 
lumber  in  3mur  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
for  plank  roads  and  railroads,  canals  and  bridg¬ 
es,  and  for  farm  buildings.  The  use  of  guano, 
plaster,  lime,  &c.,  bringing  into  cultivation  ma¬ 
ny  i^oor  sections  of  land  from  which  we  have 
received  large  supplies  of  lumber,  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  our  croj)s  of  wheat,  alread}^  very  large, 
constant!}^  making  drafts  upon  the  best  oak  of 
all  kind.*^,  and  chestnut  for  barrel  timber,  and  a 
great  amount  of  undergrowth  destroyed  by  get 
ting  timber  to  steam  .saw  mills  in  operation,  cut¬ 
ting  from  two  to  live  thoiusand  feet  of  lumber  j 
per  day,  an  aggregate  of  not  Jess  than  si.xty 
thousand  feet  per  day  Avithin  that  space,  and 
they  are  being  scaUered  in  all  the  cauiitry  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  many  carried  beyond  it. 
Poor  timber  lauds  have  increased  in  value  \Adth- 
in  four  years  fr«m  one  to  three  hundred  per 
cent;  and  such  is  the  facility  of  transportation,  ’ 
that  firewood  is  an  article  of  trade — and  is  in  : 
demand — and  every  tree  that  will  make  one  : 
hundred  fence  rails  is  Avorth  from  illtv  cents  to 


one  dollar  each.  Now,  are  not  these  startling 
facts?  Many  inquiries  are  now  made  by  the 
tliinkiiig  [)art  of  the  community,  Avhat  shall  we 
do  soon  for  building  and  rail  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood  ?  I  now  pro|)Ose  to  show  that  the  heav¬ 
iest  proportion  of  the  great  oxpemse  of  fencing 
falls  on  the  ])oor  man,  or  man  in  common  cir¬ 
cumstances,  owning  a  small  farm — and  as  tim¬ 
ber  rises  in  value  it  will  become  more  burden¬ 
some. 

Fencing  ten  acres  under  thepre.sent  sys¬ 
tem,  ten'i-ails  to  the|)nnel,  making  3,L)80 
rails,  hauling  and  putting  up,  worth  $1 
per  hundred,  80 

37  trees  to  make  them,  worth  50  cents 
each,  18  50 


Interest  on  this  sum,  9  years  the  last  of  a 
fence,  29  86 

.$85  16 


Annual  Tax  of  10  acres,  to  say  nothing 
of  repairs,  See.  $9  46 


Fencing  100  acres  under  the  same  system, 

&c.,  making  11,200  rails  hauling  and 
putting  up,  at  $1  per  hundred,  .$112  00 

11 '2  trees  to  make  them,  Avorth  50  cents 

each,  56  00 


$168  00 

Interest  on  this  amount  9  years,  90  72 


$158  72 


Annual  Tax  of  100  acres,  £a3’^ing  noth¬ 
ing  of  repairs,  etc.,  $28  63 

Tliis  is  a  fair  calculation  under  the  present 
system,  .shoAving  most  clearly  that  the  man  witli 
a  little  farm  of  ten  acres  pays  ataxof  about  one 
third  as  much  as  the  man  Avith  one  hundred 
acre.s.  The  former  making  perhaps  tAA'enty  or 
thirl3^  barrels  of  corn,  and  the  latter  making 
two  or  three  Iiuiidred,  perhaps  four  hundred 
barrels — clearing  land  and  cultivation  cost  the 
same  per  aero.  Noav,  Avhose  corn  costs  the 
most  to  make  it?  1  think  I  have  proved  that 
a  great  disprojtortiou  of  the  enormous  tax  of 
fencing  is  upon  the  poor  man,  and  Avhen  the 
time  come,  come  it  must,  Avhen  Avith  our  friend 
“  M.  C.”  we  have  to  resort  to  rock  ditching, 
Avire  and  Osage  Orange  hedges,  Avill  it  not  hear 
still  liarder  upon  fhe  poor  man  ?  Why  Avill  Ave 
not  take  the  advice  of  Solomon.  ‘'The  ])ru- 
dent  man  forcseelh  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,” 
and  learn  to  live  under  a  modification  of  the 
fence  law  before  a  worse  thing  comes  upon  ms. 
Once  more  let  me  try  to  make  the  matter  more 
liilain  for  those  who  may  not  understand  it.  Let 
us  suppose  a  case  :  suppose  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  Avas  to  repeal  the  fence  law,  and  agree 
to  alloAV  cA'er}'-  farmer  so  much  jier  head  for 
keeping  his  cattle  in  an  enclosure,  say  one  dol¬ 
lar  each,  and  to  raise  tlie  mone}'-  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Avas  to  IcAW  a  tax  upon  every  farmer  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  tax  themselves  in  fencing. 

Here  is  the  statement : 

Tlip  .to  acre  farmer,  is  ta.xed  annuallA'  as  $9  46 
above, 
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Allowance  made  him  for  keeping  say  3 

head  of  cattle  at  $1  each,  3  46 

A  clear  loss  of  this  sum,  $6  00 


The  100  acre  farmer  is  taxed  annually,  $28  63 
Allowance  made  him  for  keeping  30  head 
of  cattle— if  the  other  keeps  3  he  ought 
to  keep  30,  at  |1  each,  30  00 

A  clear  gain  of  this  sum,  $1  37 

I  will  now  suggest  a  plan  which  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  will  in  elfect,  in  a  considerable  degree,  act 
as  a  modification  of  the  fence  law:  Let  every 
farmer  keep  good  gates,  insteail  of  draw-bars 
and  gaps,  and  keep  his  stock  in  proper  bounds 
in  winter,  as  well  as  summer,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  their  stock  from  learning  their  powers  and 
contracting  mischievous  habits;  and  at  the 
same  time  pray  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
enact  a  law  to  prevent  those  very  unruly  and 
ungovernable  animals,  bulls  and  boars  Irom 
running  at  large.  They  soon  learn  their 
strength,  and  seldom  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left 
for  any  fence,  prostrating  the  fences  as  they  go 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  letting  in  ether  stock 
to  their  ruin  and  an  immense  destruction  of 
crops,  sometimes  eating  up  the  ‘‘  ten  acre  field” 
in  one  night,  and  such  events  often  cause  strife 
and  discord  among  neighbors— and  such  ani¬ 
mals  are  dangerous  in  many  instances,  and  at 
any  rate  are  very  alarming  both  in  the  country 
and  in  villages,  and  roaming  as  they  do,  farmers 
cannot  expect  to  improve  their  stock,  nor  can 
they  have  their  calves  and  i)igs  at  a  proper 
time,  which  often  renders  them  as  valueless. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

W.  Timberlake. 

- I  ■  - - - 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Dioscoria  Japonica,  a  Japanese  Vegetable 

Growing  in  New  York. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  visited  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  D.  Boll,  at  the  corner  of  Fiftieth  stree^ 
and  Broadway.  He  occupies  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  ground,  upon  which  are  erected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hot-houses.  At  the  present  time  he  has 
quite  a  variety  of  plants  in  bloom,  among  which 
are  the  carnelia  japonica.  On  account  of  the 
very  backward  spring,  he  has  only  just  begun 
to  prepare  his  garden  for  the  summer  season. 

The  great  curiosity  ofhis  nursery  however, 
is  the  Dioscoria  Japonica,  a  vegetable  with  tu¬ 
berous  roots,  which  he  received  from  Paris. 
He  informs  us  that  he  saw  this  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  in  France  last  summer.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  could  be  cultivated  in  this  country,  and 
directed  a  quantity  of  the  roots  to  be  sent  to 
him  to  New  York.  About  four  weeks  ago  he 
planted  fifteen  or  eighteen  in  pots  in  his  hot¬ 
house,  and  they  have  already  grown  to  the 
height  of  six  inches.  The  stem  has  an  ordinary 
looking  leaf  uppn  it. 

As  soon  gs  the  plant  is  large  enough  Mr. 


Boll  intends  to  transplant  it  to  the  garden, 
where  it  will  grow  in  the  open  air.  From  pres¬ 
ent  appearances,  the  Dioscoria  looks  ns  if  it 
would  thrive  and  mature  by  next  fall.  In  Ihe 
event  of  success,  the  roots  will  be  disposed  of 
for  cultivation  throughout  the  country.  Appli¬ 
cations  have  recently  been  made  to  the  nursery¬ 
man  for  roots,  but  he  lias  decided  not  to  part 
with  any  until  he  is  satisfied  that  they  can  be 
raised. 

Mr.  Boll  says  of  the  Dioscoria  Japonica  and  its 
cultivation  ; 

“The  introduction  of  this  excellent  vegeta¬ 
ble  into  France  and  the  United  States,  and  its 
cultivation  as  far  as  known,  is  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all.  The  Dioscoria  is  destined,  by  its  de¬ 
licious  taste  and  great  productiveness,  to  re¬ 
place,  in  a  great  measure,  the  potato. 

“It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  cultivated 
there  and  in  the  north  of  China  in  great  quant  itiesr- 
and  is  feasted  upon  by  rich  and  poor  the  year 
round.  This  remarkable  vegetable  was  inlro- 
ducedinto  France  in  the  year  1849,  by  M.  Maute- 
prey,  then  French  Consul  in  China,  it  was 
given  him  by  a  missionary. 

‘‘  M.  Mauteprey  sent  it  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plants,  where  it  remained  unnoticed  (as  it  did 
not  flower)  until  his  return  to  France  in  18.53r 
when  he  was  perfectly  astonished  to  find  so  in¬ 
valuable  an  article  still  uncultivated,  and  not  in 

all  the  markets  of  France. 

“  A  friend  of  mine,  M.  Palliet,  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  M.  Mauteprey,  and  hearing  him  de¬ 
scribe  its  great  merit,  set  to  work  in  good  earn¬ 
est,  and  propagated  between  ,50,000  and  60,000 
the  first  year,  and  is  now  preparing  to  cultivate 

it  in  all  the  departments  of  France. 

“  Some  of  the  roots  were  sent  last  June  to 
the  great  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Paris,  and 
gained  for  M.  Palbet  the  award  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  useful  plant,  besides  which 
the  Minislre  dt  Agriculture  presented  him  with 
three  thousand  francs.  Some  of  the  roots 
weighing  two  pounds  and  a  half  apiece,  were 
presented  to  the  Emperor  and  Court,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  excellent.  Mr.  Palliet  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  tor  forty  thousand  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  France. 

‘‘  The  cultivation  of  the  Dioscoria  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  not  requiring  so  much  labor  as  the  potato. 
It  will  do  well  in  any  soil,  but  light  or  sandy  is 
preferred,  as  they  will  be  more  mealy  than  when 
raised  in  heavy  bottomed  lands.  The  roots  are 
cut  two  inche.s  long  and  planted  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  in  rows,  and  kept  clean  of  weeds 
until  ready  to  dig,  which  will  be  in  October 
and  November. 
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“If  left  in  the  ground  two  years  it  will  go  on 
increasing  and  improving  in  quality.  If  kept 
dry  they  will  keep  eight  and  ten  months  out  ot 
the  ground,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage,  es- 
peciallv  for  shii)j)ing  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  Dioscoria  will  exceed  anj”^  other  ])roduce. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  inner  part  is  a 
fine  white,  very  mealy — very  agreeable  to  tlie 
taste,  resembl'iig  arrow-root — and  is  cooked  in 
ten  minutes. 

‘‘Its  growth  and  outward  ai)[tcarance  resem¬ 
ble  sweet  potato,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  Avill  be 
cultivated  more  extensively  than  that  excellent 
vegetable,  as  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  hardy,  and  of  being  kept  a  much  longer 
time.” 

milking  Cows. 

To  insure  the  greatest  yield  of  milk  I'rom  a 
COW',  she  should  not  only  he  well  fed  and  w'ell 
tended,  but  also  well  milked.  Now,  it  is  not 
every  man  or  maid,  who  can  squeeze  fluid  from 
a  cow’s  udder,  that  is  a  good  milker. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
cow’s  bag  should  be  clean.  For  this  purpose, 
when  the  animals  are  stabled — as  they  are  or 
should  be,  during  the  winter,  on  all  farms,  and 
throughout  the  year  by  many — let  the  whole 
udder  be  waslied  with  clean  cold  water  and  Im¬ 
mediately  thoroughly  dried  with  a  tow'el.  The 
advantages  of  this  practice  to  the  health  of  the 
animal  and  the  healthfuluess  of  the  milk  are 
great  and  manifest;  and  in  this  way,  too,  we 
escape  that  black  sediment  of  which  milk  buy¬ 
er’s  so  constantly  complain,  and  whicii  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  small  particles  of  manure  brushed 
from  the  bag  and  belly  of  the  cow  into  the  milk- 
pail.  The  hands  of  the  milkman  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  become  washed  clean,  of  necessity — an  op¬ 
eration  too  generally  orai^tqj^  even  by  those 
who  consider  themselves  neat  and  careful.  The 
same  process  obviates,  too,  the  supposed  neces¬ 
sity  of  moistening  the  teats  by  milking  a  fine 
stream  into  the  liand  and  w’ashing  the  teats 
therewith — a  filthy  practice  followed  by  almost 
all  men  and  too  many  women. 

The  udder  being  now  cooled  and  cleaned,  we 
are  ready  to  begin  milking.  If  the  cow  be  well 
ti’ained,  she  will  now  extend  backward  her  hind 
leg  for  your  convenience,  without  a  word  from 
you.  or  by  a  simple  jogging  of  the  leg  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  command  ‘‘■hoiM."  They  under¬ 
stand  what  is  required  of  them,  and  need  only, 
at  times,  a  gentle  reminder.  But  it  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  fact  that  men  who  are  kind  in  every  other 
relation  of  life — as  husband,  father,  neighbor 
and  master — are  rough  in  their  treatment  of 


“  gentle  Bossy.”  If  they  say  “  hoist,”  it  is  in 
stentorian  tones;  and  too  generally  the  first  inti¬ 
mation  of  their  wishes  is  conveyed  in  a  ‘‘ stri¬ 
king”  manner  by  tbc  edge  of  a  heavy  milking 
stool.  Now  a  considerable  experience  among 
‘•the  milky  mothers  of  the  herd”  ha.s  convinced 
us  that  harsliness  of  tone  or  petty  cruelty  is  not 
only  unproductive  of  good  results,  but  is  ex¬ 
tremely  disadvantageous.  Many  cows,  that 
hold  up  their  milk  to  a  cross  milker,  will  give 
down  freely  to  one  more  gentle.  And  the  sack 
of  grain  or  other  weight  across  the  loins,  which 
is  still  used  to  compel  the  animal  to  give  down, 
would  have  been  uncalled  for  if  a  kind  hand 
had  always  drawn  her  milk;  or  could  soon  be 
dispensed  with,  if  gentleness  takes  hold  of  the 
teats.  ' 

Now  the  cow  may  kick.  Well  we  have  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture 
shown  that  to  return  kick  for  kick  is  a  poor 
method  of  converting  Moody  from  tlie  error  of 
her  way.s,  but  that  she  may  lie  completely  con¬ 
quered  and  cured  by  kindness. 

When  fairly  seated,  it  is  of  the  first  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  milking  should  be  done  without 
violence  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Many  per¬ 
sons  who  pride  themselves  on  their  fast  milk¬ 
ing,  jerk  the  teats  violently,  and  others  will 
cause  them  to  become  sore  by  the  pressure  of 
their  finger  nails.  The  best  milkers  scarcely 
move  their  elbows,  but  Avith  the  upper  portion 
of  the  hand  grasping  and  compressing  the 
teats,  force  the  jet  of  milk  by  the  pressure  of 
the  lower  finger. 

Whether  a  cow  should  be  milked  before,  af¬ 
ter,  or  during  feeding  is  a  question  of  minor 
importance,  and  must  be  decided  by  circum¬ 
stances.  R.  L.  Allen,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
‘‘  Domestic  Animals”  recommends,  (if  we  right¬ 
ly  renietnber)  that  they  be  milked  while  fded- 
ing,  for  they  readily  let  down  their  milk  ;  but 
many  cows,  at  other  times  quiet,  will  be  a  little 
uneasy  while  eating,  and  anxious  to  get  not  on¬ 
ly  all  that  belongs  to  them,  but  a  share  of  their 
neighbor’s  meal  also.  For  this  reason  we  al¬ 
ways  milk  before  feeding,  that  the  feed  might 
appear  like  a  reward  of  merit-  MHiere  one  has 
but  one  or  two  cows  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
little  moment. 

In  fine,  we  recommend  to  those  who  Avant 
much  milk  and  good  milk,  kindness  and  cleax- 
LiNESs. — Practical  Farmer. 

The  most  Profitable  j3ree<3  of  Sheep. 

There  is  much  discussion  u])on  the  question  , 
as  to  the  most  profitable  sheej).  One  party 
asser:s  that  the  trne  breed  is  the  finest  and 
purest  Saxony;  another  is  equally  certain 
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that  it’s  the  hard  gutiimy  Merino  ;  a  third  is 
opposed  to  ail  fine  wooled  sheep,  und  canonl}' 
grow  SouthDown;  while  still  another  can  see 
noprolit  in  anyl)utlong  wooledandstately  Cots- 
wold  or  Leicester;  while  a  great  multitude  are 
in  favor  ot' the  Mongrels,  obtained  by  across 
from  a  part,  or  all  the  kinds  mentioned. 

The  object  of  raising  sheep,  as  of  any  other 
kind  of  farming,  is  to  make  money,  to  turn  the 
annual  herbag-e  into  cash.  The  best  breed  of 
shee[)  for  the  farmer  to  adopt,  will  depend,  in  a 
grcatdegrec,  upon  ids  locality.  Whether  near, 
or  at  a  distance,  I’rom  a  good  market  for  live 
stO(d\,  as  larger  towns,  or  upon  rfdiroads 
leading  thereto  ;  wlietber  in  a  grain  growing 
or  a  grazing  district;  or  in  a  warm  or  cold  cli¬ 
mate. 

It  is  settled,  that  a  fine  staple  of  wool,  cannot 
be  grown  upon  a  profitable  carcass  I'or  the 
butcher.  A  large  and  eurlv  maturing  sheep,  like 
the  South  Down  and  Cotssvold,  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  a  fine  clothing  wool.  But  the 
wool  they  do  produce  is  valuable,  and  bring.s 
a  remunerating  price,  especially  the  long  avooI 
of  the  Leicesters.  The  coarser  and  larger 
bodied  sheep  recpiire  a  larger  amount  of 
pasture,  and  cannot  be  kept  in  large  flocks.  For 
the  farmer  who  keeps  butfcAv,  say  from  fil'ty  to 
one  hundred,  we  should  recommend  the  coarse 
wooled  sheep.  Many  a  fanner  who  can  keep 
his  fifty  or  sixty  head,  could  make  ids  two 
dollars  annually,  ch  ar,  upon  each,  with  very 
little  trouble.  It  would  require  care,  aud  that 
is  W'hat  a  great  many  firmers  complain  of 
thuogh  constantly  grumbling  about  h aril  time.  1  u 
a  wuinn  clmate,  and  copecially  at  the  South, 
fine  wmoled  Saxonsshould  ho  preferred.  The 
e.xperienee  of  years  demonstraicns  that,  in  the 
growing  of  fine  wool,  the  South  need  have  no 
coinpeiitor,  and  we  feel  fully  satisfied  that  it 
would  now  he  the  most  jtrolitable  branch  of 
tlmir  agricultural  industry.  There  are  flocks 
in  that  region,  which  produce  w'ool,  that 
cannot  be  surpa.ssed  by  any  in  Germany. 
Among  them,  ar.d  perhaps  the  very  first,  is 
the  flock  of  R.  Cockrill,  Esq.,  of  Nashville, 
'J’ennessee.  For  evenness,  firmness,  and 
strength  of  staple,  his  floc-k  has  not  yet  been 
oiit-done,  by  the  very  highest  bred  Geimian 
flocks.  Though  tiiere  is  little  ciicouriigemeui for 
growing  fine  Axmol  anywhere,  yet  wo  would  ad¬ 
vise  our  friends  Soutli,  not  to  abandon 
it,  but  to  keep  steady  along,  for  it  will  not 
be  many  y^ars  before  they  cvill  have  the 
fine  Avool  market  entirely  to  themselves ;  for 
the  amount  of  strictly  fine  Baxon  wool, 
groAvn  this  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  wdll  groAV  less 
and  less  every  year.  Some  men  who  have 
superior  flocks,  like  our  I'riend.''-,  Red.  of  Dalton 
Ohio,  andLadd  of  Richmond  ,01iio,  aud  wlioare 
fond  of,  and  understand  breeding,  will  con¬ 
tinue  them,  and  make  tliein  profitable.  But 
we  fear,  that  unless  there  is  .some  great  change 
soon,  the  Saxon  Avill  not  spreail  North  and 
West. 

The  great  belt  of  country  lying  north  of 
the  Alleghany  mounlain.s,  and  the  Ohio  river, 
and  e.xtending  clear  to  the  Rocky  Mouiiains, 
seenns  admirably  adapted  for  the  Negreti  and 
iufautada  of  the  Merino  fanulies,  as  ‘^outli  of 


tliat  does  for  the  Esciiria  and  Eleetoriul  branch. 
The  best  rein'escntative  ofthis  branch,  is  found 
in  Avhat  is  now  termed  the  Vermont  Merino. 
They  arc  a  hardy  race,  with  thick  heavy  fleece.s, 
full  of  gum  and  yolk,  and  formed  to  w  ithstand 
Avell,  the  rigors  of  our  hard  winters.  Like  neir- 
congerier,  the  Saxon,  they  delight  in  a  dry  soil, 
and  will  thrive  upon  jiastures  where  large  sheep 
Avould  starve.  In  Yermont,  objections  are 
made  to  this  breed  of  sheej),  by  wool  dealers, 
because  the  wool  is  so  heavy,  by  reason  ofits  gum 
and  yolk.  It  may  not  he  so  profitable  for  them, 
hut  it  shoAA's  the  great  value  of  the  breed,  i'or 
cold  and  bleak  regions.  But,  as  this  sheep 
travels  AA'est.  it  looses  this  objection,  for  in  this 
State,  and  throughout  the  Avest,  the  wool 
retains  it  fineness,  hut  looses  much  of  its 
superfluous  gum  and  oil,  but  none  of  its 
vigorous  constitution.  Cro,s.ssd  upon  the 
eoHimoii  breeds  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  the 
other  Western  States,  it  produces  u  valuable 
breed  ;  giving  a  finer  and  heavier  fleece,  and  a 
stronger  and  more  healthy  habit.  The  breed  is 
not  confined  to  Vermont,  but  may  be  found  In 
great  purity  in  this  State,  and  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts.  Among  the  best  now  in 
our  mind  is  the  flock  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Victor,  Avliose  eorrimnnication 
on  tlic  subject  of  his  flock  can  be  found  in  the 
last  volume. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  .particularize  the 
various  mongrel  breeds,  Avliich  have  groAvn 
out  of  these  great  leading  families.  We  believe 
one  great  cause  of  controversy  ha.s  arisen  from 
not  taking  a  true  view  of  the  great  and  natural 
division  of  our  country,  into  northern  and 
southern  wool  groAving  sections.  Around  large 
cities,  and  upon  small  farms,  coarse  wooled 
sheep  will  he  found  the  most  profitable  ;  while  in 
tlie  milder  climate  of  the  south,  the  Saxon; 
and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  the 
Merino  Avill  be  fonqd  the  true  breed. —  Urhana 
Citizen- 

Over-Cropping. . 

This  is  the  leading  vice  of  Agriculture  in 
tills  portion  of  the  Southern  States.  The  small 
aud  neat  farm  that  is  the  farm  small  enough  in 
all  its  arrangements  for  the  management  ofthe 
force  Avliich  cultivates  it — is  tiie  ’‘angel’s  visit’’ 
of  Southern  husbandry.  One  meets  Avith  but 
few  sueli  farmers,  and  nieet.s  them  far  apart. 
Instead  of  farms  where  everything  appears  in 
complete  order  and  arrangement,  one  often 
meets  Avith  those  widely-spread  tumble  downs, 
where  disorder  and  derangement  are  tumbled 
together  in  every  variety  of  condition;  and 
thisarises  principally  from  over-cropping.  The 
maxim  of  agriculture,  that  the  production  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the 
tillage,  seems  generally  to  be  neglecteil,  or  not 
known  in  this  part  of  the  State  ;  for  to  frame  a 
maxim  from  the  system  mostly  punned,  the 
productions  of  the  earth  are  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  surface  to  which  the  appearance 
of  tillage  can  be  giA'en.  In  every  department 
of  agriculUu’c  our  Avhole  section  ol  State  is  in 
a  condition  of  comparative  infancy.  Can  it  be 
said  that  the  production  of  any  article  is  car- 
riedup  to  the  capability  ofthe  soil  and  olimate  ? 
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The  farmer  who  throws  into  the  t-hape  of 
cultivation,  a  wide  surface  whicii  he  merely 
plows  and  hoes,  while  liis  mind  is  as  fVee  as 
vacancy  from  any  thouglit  rihoutllie  uatiire  of 
the  soil,  which  Ik;  takes  its  n;itnre  ”'ives  it,  ;ind 
of  the  difterent  circumstances  ol  (dimnte  that 
may  ^yeary  his  hihors  and  shorten  his  crops 
■throuffh  theexislance  ol'some  radical  deficiency 
in  thesoil,  orin  the  system  of  culture,  may  say 
he  raises  what  he  coiisuincs,  and  sometimes 
what  he  sells;  but  he  o\v<!s  God  imua;  th;iiiks  for 
«  Sood  season  than  he  owes  'o  himself  for  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  judgement.  To  olttain  jus 
mucli  as  possible  from  the  number  of  acres  one 
man  can  cultivate,  and  to  cultivate  no  more 
than  may  be  made  to  yield  the  most  profitiihle 
•(junnlity  it  ts  capable  of  yielding',  should  be 
strictly  regarded  by  every  fiinier  ;is  tin?  worthie>t 
ojbeet  of  his  study  ami  his  labor;  for  ilie  be  t 
course  ot  prepiiration,  the  best  ad.aptatio!)  of  soil 
which  the  manoeuvres  of oidti vatiun  can  op|)0'e 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  tlie  perfect 
<pjaiitity  and  best  quality  of  timt  quantity  per 
ncre,  must  remain  unkiiovvn  and  unenjoyed 
until  we  heeome  content  to  culiivate  less  s()ace, 
and  to  exert  in  the  |iremises  mor,-  practical 
science  and  experimental  knowledge.  A 
heavy  crop  trom  a  high  state  ol’  fei'tility  and 
cultivation  is  alu  ays  the  only  ad\  niitagt'ous  one. 
It  shows  the  skill  and  industry  propeidy 
Applied  of  the  firmer  who  produces,  it  shows 
tlie  practicahlo  extent  of  agricultral  develop¬ 
ment.  In  short,  it  is  an  example  creditable  ami 
|)roflitable  to  him  who  e.vhihits  it — worthy  of 
smitation  and  rivalry,  and  highly  beneficial  to 
the  agriculture  of  tin*  State.  iNo  farmer 
complains  of  this  kind  of  a  Iieavy  croj) ;  it  is  a 
real  benefit  and  source  of  much  pleasure. 
But  a  crop  which  is  a  heavy  crop  because  it 
occupies  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  the 
cultivator  can  manage,  under  a  systera^f  culture 
thoroughly  adapted,  is  commonly  -'.no  bettor 
than  the  wilful  cultivator  of  such  deserves  to 
have. — Mobile  Herald  and  Trihitnc. 

Agricultural  Journals. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  suspicion  of  undue  .self-esteem,  we 
<lo  not  think  this  class  of  publications  are  .suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated.  They  encounter  at  the 
very  outset,  the  popular  jircjudice  against 
hoolc-J arming.  We  cannot  undertake  now  to 
discuss  the  unreasonableness  as  we  esteem  it, 
of  this  prejudice,  though  we  expect  to  have 
something  to  say  in  its  behalf  before  the  year  is 
closed;  suffice  it  at  present  to  remark,  that  it  is 
certainly  no  valid  objection  to  a  good  idea,  that 
it  is  found  in  the  pages  of  a  book  or  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  and  an  agricultural  journal 
should  be  merely  a  repository  of  good  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  If  erroneous  opin* 
ions  find  their  way  into  its  colums  they-  cer¬ 
tainly  arc  in  the  very  best  place  to  meet  expo¬ 
sure;  if  on  the  contrary,  its  teachings  are  cor- 
*■001,  no  better  vehicle  for  communicating  them 


'  to  the  pubiii',  limn  the  j)iiges  (jf  a  iiewspajier 
:  can  be  found.  Unfounded  as  tlii.s  prejudice  is, 
I  however,  it  is  a  general  one,  and  every  a^ricul- 
!  tiiral  journtil  must  encounter  it  :  some  to  out- 
;  live  it,  many  to  sink  underit. 
j  It  is  a  iiii.sapprehension  ol'lhe  mission  ofsneli 
;i  pai)ei-  to  ro'striet  il.s  objects  to  instructions  in 
i  the  art.s  of  husliaiidry.  The  enltivatioii  of  our 
j  staple  crops,  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  the  iiii- 
1  provenioiit  of  the  soil,  are  sulqects  of  prime  im- 
'  portaiiee,  hut  they  do  not  constitute  the  exclu- 
I  sive  material  for  agricultural  journalizing.  The 
j  social  ami  commercial  relalions  of  the  planter, 

I  are  no  le.ss  important,  nor  less  legitimate  sul)- 
jjects  of  emiuiry  and  discussion.  The  st)cial 
j  status  (jf  the  ])iirsuits  in  the  family  of  profes- 
1  sions,  and  not  tlie  relations  ot  i!.<  iiidi\'i(hiHl 
I  members,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  first;  ami  by 
the  latter  interest,  it  will  be  at  once  imder.-tood 
that  we  refer  to  rdl  that  affects  tlie  trade  in 
those  commodities  which  are  proiluced  hy  t.lie 
planter.  It  is  the  aim  of  an  agriciili  oral  jour¬ 
nal  to  place  the  nhmting  community  w  hi're  its 
importance  demand-  it  vimuld  stand,  amon<>- 
the  fir.-t,  if  not  the  foreuio.st.  in  the  catalogue 
of  pursuits  ;  and  it  should  u  it  he  les..;  its  aim  to 
advise  its  reHder.s  of  all  tliat  concerns  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  ot  its  iwoducts.  e  make  cro]).s 
for  the  money  vvliich  they  yield,  ami  our  prof¬ 
its  are  not  Jtiorc  dependent  upon  the  skill  with 
which  we  cultivate  the  soil,  than  upon  the 
judgment  with  which  we  dispose  of  our  pro¬ 
ductions.  To  this  end  it  is  as  important  that 
we  should  be  advised  of  tlie  inlhience  which 
govern  our  markets,  as  that  we  should  he  in¬ 
formed  of  the  principles  which  control  in  the 
cultivation  of  our  crojis. 

It  is  regarded  im])ortant  tliat  various  other 
])ublic  interests,  should  lie  represented  liy  the 
press;  why-  should  it  not  be  equally  essential 
to  the  planting  interests.  The  mercantile,  the 
manufacturing,  the  professional  vocations,  all 
have  their  organs  ;  have  the  agriculturist.s  no 
common  cause,  no  esjirit  de  corps,  which  de¬ 
mands  public  expression  ?  It  should  be  tlie  aim 
of  the  agricultural  journals  to  cultivate  among 
their  readers  that  community  of  seiUitnent — 
that  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  thought  to 
he  so  essential  to  to  the  prosperity-  of  other  vo¬ 
cations.  If  they-  discover  no  new  principles  in 
agriculture,  if  they  add  no  new  instructions  in 
I  the  art  of  husbandry,  the  jnesses  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  will  have  done  a  great 
deal  in  giving  dignity  and  respectability  to  the 
calling.  When  our  field.s  are  made  tlie  siihjeet 
of  studv  as  well  as  cultivation,  when  our  conn. 
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try  scuts  are  made  the  home  of  ititelligeiice, 
and  beauty,  and  refinement,  a  new  and  power¬ 
ful  element  of  prosperity,  will  be  added  to  the 
agricultural  pursuits.  Our  population  will  then 
become  permanent,  and  men  of  cultivated 
minds  will  seek  in  the  rural  arts,  the  most  con¬ 
genial  walks  of  life. —  Soil  of  the  South. 

- - 

•  For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  Rescue  Grass  iiiid  Curculio, 

Mr.  Editor  : — If  you  deem  the  following  no- 
tice  of  the  Rescue  Grass  and  the  Curculio  wor¬ 
thy  of  an  introduction  in  your  colums,  pletise 
give  it  an  insertion  ; 

A  late  number  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
contained  certain  articles  from  two  sources  dis¬ 
paraging!}’’ to  the  famed  Rescue  Grass  Indeed 
from  time  to  time  it  has  heen  pronounced  a 
fraud  upon  the  credulity  of  the  piihlic.  IMuch 
■was  claimed  for  this  Grass  hy  its  inlelligeni  ad¬ 
vocate,  Mr.  Iverson,  and  of  course  it  had  to  pass 
a  severe  ordeal. 

We  contend  too  much  was  e.xjiected  of  it — 
too  little  time  was  given  to  test  its  valuable 
character,  and  thereibre  the  judgment  of  the 
country  was  premature.  We  also  conteud  it 
lias  not  failed  in  the  liunds  of  some,  and  that  it 
will  justify  all  reasonable  expcctatioiw  and  prob¬ 
ably  all  the  assertions  of  its  introducer.  My 
experience  justifies  us  in  saying  it  is  the  best 
Grass  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
now  in  successful  culture  on  my  jilantation — i^ 
a  beautiful  Grass,  the  admiration  of  every  one 
who  has  seen  it.  It  is  succulent,  luxuriant,  and 
doubtless,  of  nutritious  character;  devoured  by 
horses  and  all  animals;  makes  a  fine,  soft  and 
delicious  hay,  yielding,  it  is  said,  two  to  three 
lonslo  the  acre.  This  is  not  the  least  of  its  ad- 
advantages;  affording  hay  at  this  season  of  the 
3’ear  when  all  our  native  grasses  are  just  veget¬ 
ating  the  seed,  and  when  the  fodder  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  pretty  well  used  up.  Notwithstanding  our 
very  cold  and  dry  winter,  it  steadily  progressed, 
and  is  now  beautiful.  We  did  not  pasture  on 
it  as  our  object  was  seed,  but  from  its  iiowerful 
hold  on  the  land,  it  doubtless  would  justify  tlie 
assertions  of  its  jiasture  qualities.  Portions  of 
jt  has  been  cut,  and  in  a  few  days  it  would  en¬ 
tirely  recover  itself;  thus,  shewing  its  prolific 
powers  and  adaptedness  to  pasturage.  From 
not  being  pastured  it  lias  shot  out  the  ears 
which  are  large,  heavy  and  succulent  heads  of 
grain,  and  stands  two  feet  and  a  half  generally 
on  the  ground.  Thus,  much^for  its  pasturage 
qualities.  Its  capacity  to  restore  our  worn  out 
lands  when  treated  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Iver- 


i  son,  cannot  be  questioned.  He  a.sserts  it  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  expeditious  way  to  reclaim 
them.  To  do  so,  however,  we  must  pursue  his 
method  faithfully,  which  is  developed  in  his  cir¬ 
cular  of  directions,  &c.  An  extensive  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  Grass  into  our  farming  ojierations, 
and  a  persevering  cultivation  of  it  after  the 
method  of  its  introducer,  is  destined,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  work  wonders  for  us  in  the  matter  of 
I  fat  lambs,  fat  mutton,  fat  horses,  and  improved 
lands. 

While  the  pen  is  in  hand,  I  would  first  say* 
Mr.  Editor,  I  have  finally  identified  by  a  doub¬ 
le  process  the  iiidividaality  of  that  destructive 
little  insect,  the  Peach  Curculio.  He  resembles 
the  com  weevil,  but  is  one  size  larger — is  pro¬ 
vided  with  wings,  and  a  long  horny  jiroboscis. 
The  mode  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge,  was 
by  taking  the  woiui  from  the  peach  when  ea¬ 
ten,  and  putting  it  into  a  bottle  filled  with 
damp,  well  pulverized  earth,  and  securing  the 
mouth  with  a  bit  of  gauze  to  prevent  bis  es¬ 
cape.  In  six  weeks  or  two  months  he  goes  in¬ 
to  the  chrysalis  stage  of  his  existence,  and 
emerges  in  due  time  the  fully  matured  little  in¬ 
sect  above  menlioued.  The  other  mode  of 
^identifying  him,  was  by  spreading  a  sheet  under 
the  tree  when  our  fruit  was  first  forming  and 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  when  he  drops  into  the 
sheet  if  the  tree  is  smartly  struck  with  the 
hand.  He  is  recognized  as  the  same  insect  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  other  process  before  mentioned. 
A  much  more  difficult  matter  remains  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  viz:  The  mode  of  destroying  him  or 
preventing  his  ravages,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  jirolific  source  of  our  Joss  of  the  fruit  crop. 
HcAvill  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  who  will 
discover  a  remedy.  To  aid  in  such  discovery, 
I  would  say  my  belief  is,  the  worm  from  the 
fruit  when  fallen,  passes  into  the  ground  under 
the  tree,  and  there  remains  dormant  the  rest  of 
the  season,  and  hybernales  during  the  winter  to 
appear  the  fully  matured  insect,  emerging  from 
the  ground  only  to  re-cominence  his  round  of 
propagation  by  depositing  his  egg  ou  the  ten¬ 
der  fruit  in  early  spring.  If  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Editor,  can  suggest  an  efficient  reme¬ 
dy  for  this  destructive  insect,  he  will  do  the  suf¬ 
fering  public  a  favor  by  communicating  it 
through  your  useful  journal. 

Respectfully,  L.  M.  D. 

Pocataligo,  April  15,  1855. 


Never  halfdo  anything,  you  may  thus  lose 
more  in  one  day  than  a  month  can  restore. 

’Tis  said — ‘‘a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 
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For  tlie  Former  nmi  Planter. 

Cultivation  of  Cotton— -Chal  leiige  Accepted. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  sec  that  vny  last  piece  has 
again  been  atiacked,  this  time  by  one  “Spar- 
rowgrass.”  It  is  strange  to  me  that  your  read¬ 
ers  who  criticise  my  jiieces  should  always  read 
them  wrong.  I  think  that  an  individual  who 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  answer  and  point  out 
the  errors  in  another’s  writings,  should  he  very 
careful  not  to  misrepresent  it.  I  have  no  oh- 
jectious  to  any  ones’  pointing  out  to  me  when  I 
am  wrong,  it  they  are  first  ccrlciiii  that  T  am 
wrong.  I  Iiave  not  tlie  No.  that  contains  my 
piece  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  at  hand,  nor 
have  I  a  copy  of  the  original,  hut  if  1  recollect. 

I  was  not  telling  what  good  land  would  bring 
to  the  acre  if  there  was  a  good  “stand”  on  it; 
hut  common  land  was  what  I  referred  to,  and  I 
think  I  said  “common.”  ‘‘ Sparrowgrass” 
wishes  me  to  plant  one  acre  of  my  htst  land, 
three  feet  by  ten  inches,  as  a  test.  I  will  accept 
liis  challenge  and  plant  on  common  laud  if  he 
thinks  1  plant  too  thichly,  or  I  will  plant  my 
best  land  the  .same  way  ihritl  have  always  been 
planting,  which  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  the 
land.  I  plant  my  best  land  five  feet  by  three. 
Now,  I  think  that  is  thicker  for  my  best  land 
than  three  feet  by  ten  inches  is  for  my  common 
land.  It  is  too  late  now  to  test  the  matter  with 
‘‘  Sparrowgrass,”  Imt  I  will  do  so  the  next  year, 
and  I  also  propose  to  him  to  try  an  acre  ot  his 
best  land  his  way  of  planting,  and  an  acre  of 
this  common  land,  andl  vvilldo  thesame  my  way. 
This  is  what  I  mean.  He  to  plant  an  acre  of 
his  best  land  three  and  a  half  feet  by  fifteen 
inches,  and  I  will  plant  mine  five  feet  by  three- 
He  to  plant  one  acre  of  his  common  land,  with 
or  without  manure,  as  lie  may  choose  and  in 
any  manner  he  may  choose,  and  I  will  do  the 
same,  and  note  the  yield  of  each  acre.  I  want 
him  to  understand  me  fully.  If  we  are  to  use 
manure,  I  will  plant  mine  wider  in  the  drill,  but 
the  rows  the  same  width.  When  I  wrote  on 
the  culture  of  cotton  I  spoke  of  what  common 
land  would  make  with  a  “  stand”  without  ma- 
tiure.  I  call  common  land  that  which  will 
make  from  three  to  five  hundred  lbs  to  the  acre 
of  seed  cotton  be  the  seasons  good  or  had.  If  I 
can  find  out  from  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
through  any  of  its  correspondents,  a  better  way 
to  plant  cotton  than  the  way  I  do  it,  I  will  be 
paid  tenfold  for  my  subscription,  and  that  is 
what  I  lake  the  jiaper  for,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  ‘‘Sparrowgrass”  should  teach  me. 
1  have  had  a  conversation  vvitli“Piney  Woods,” 
.and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  another  piece  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  which  I  hope 


i  he  will  not  delay  in  sending,  and  1  hope  he 
will  not  lei  that  be  the  la»t.  I  want  to  see  our 
paper  filled  up  with  original  matter,  and  the 
subscribers  giving  to  each  other  their  experience 
in  cultivating  and  improving  their  lands.  If  ev¬ 
ery  subscriber  who  is  eomjietent  would  send 
one  ])iece  a  year  and  one  new  subscriber,  we 
would  have  (with  the  labor  and  experience  of 
tlie  Editor,)  one  of  the  best  agricultural  papers 
ill  the  South.  If  1  can  do  the  paper  any  good 
by  writing,  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  devote  a 
part  of  my  time  to  it.  It  is  what  we  want ;  a»> 
agricultural  paper  independent  of  all  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Novick. 

Just  so.  friend  “Novice,”  and  we  have  even  at  thi» 
time,  with  our  comparatively  small  number  of  suLscri- 
bers,  competent  writers  enough  to  make  up  just  such 
a  paper  if  we  can  only  persuade  and  encourage  them 
by  our  good  example  to  do  their  duty.  We  say  tiieir 
duty,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  ofevery  subscriber 
to  our  paper  to  contribute  liis  part  according  to  liis 
abilities,  to  the  common  fund  of  information  whidi  we 
are  laboring  lo  store  up  for  both  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  beiietit  of  all.  Let  our  friends,  therefore  not  bide 
their  lights  under  a  bushel,  but  rather  set  them  up  as 
beacons  for  the  guidance  of  their  less  informed  breth¬ 
ren.  Let  us  fl/i  teacli  one  ano'her. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Education  of  tlie  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  xMay  No.  I  noticed  a 
Report  of  u  Committee  “  To  the  Agriculturnl 
Association  of  Laurens  District,”  upon  the 
“Proper  education  of  the  Farmer.” 

I  have  .seen  no  report  which  definesthe  course 
to  be  pursued  by  farmers  equal  to  that;  al¬ 
though  it  is  brief  yet  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  Committee  express  their  convictions, 
indicates  that  they  are  irrevocably  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
the  proper  agricultural  education  of  the  farmer. 

The  exorbitant  prices  which  the  products  of 
the  soil  command  at  the  present  time,  natural¬ 
ly  induce  people  to  enquire  more  earnestly  than 
ever,  how  can  the  soil  be  managed  to  produce 
increased  crops  ?  The  question  may  be  readi¬ 
ly  answered;  educate  the  rising  generation  of 
farmers  specially  for  their  vocation  ;  let  them 
know  clearly  what  they  have  to  contend  with 
and  in  what  manner,  then  the  soil  w'ill  he  culti¬ 
vated  judiciously,  and  the  present  yield  greatly- 
augmented.  To  accomplish  this  will  require 
time,  and  the  sooner  the  people  know  the  wants 
on  the  subject  the  better. 

The  study  ot  agriculture  is  singularly  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  useltil  ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  operations  which  even  an  insignifi- 
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cjint  pliint  perluniis  l)y  receiving  some  of  its 
food  from  the  air  through  ttie  leaves,  and  retu- 
siiig  some  iu  ihe  air,  \vhi{di  be  received  at 


did  not  pevall  so  extensively  during  the  last 
season  as  usual,  the  results  of  the  experiment 
in  this  respect  are  not  so  definitely  ascertaued 
a s  we  could  wish. 


the  roots  after  its  passage  through  tlie  soil,  in¬ 
cites  to  further  investigations  ol’this  science. 

It  has  been  a  general  impression  that  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil  fui'iiished  exercise  for  the 
body  only,  but  the  idea  is  totally  erroneous; 
there  is  no  pursuit  which  presents  so  extensive 
and  so  varied  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  as  farming".  Why!  the  gemdne.  funner  is 
a  lawyer  of  the  first  order,  whose  otlice  extends 
over  his  whole  farm,  and  every  shrub  and  plant 
are  his  ready  clients;  every  volume  he  studies 
is  stamped  laws  of  nature,  most  of  which  are 
easily  comprehended  ;  yet  some  (which  do  not 
materially  affect  the  farmer,)  are  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  Blackstone.  and  will  require  wise 
and  observing  lawyers  to  expound  them. 

The  genuine  farmer  is  a  regular  fliysician, 
whose  principal  patient  is  the  soil— his  medi¬ 
cine — the  various  manures,  organic,  inorganic 
and  atmosphere  ;  he  must  understand  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  patimit,  before  he  is  capable  of 
prescribing,  or  he  maj'  cause  more  injury  than 
lienefit.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  is  unable  to  work  much,  owing  to 
the  unskilful  treatment  which  it  receives. 

1  am  fully  convinced  by  observation  an<l  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  agricultural  Zaiaj/ers  have  been 
few,  and  the  agricultural  doctors  have  been  im- 
merous,  !)ut  principally  experimental  j)racti- 
tioners-  Those  who  have  tilled  the  soil  for  many 
years  may  think  this  harsh  language,  hut  the 
light,  has  driven  the  darkness  from  my  eyes  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  know  tliat  it  is  true. 

Until  farmers  cease  to  “farm  it  blind,”  they 
may  expect  to  meet  with  a  variety  ofdifficul- 
ties,  which  to  them  seem  mysterious  and  un¬ 
accountable;  but  light  is  coming  to  exyjel  llie 
mist,  and  the  report  of  that  Committee  noticed 
before  is  a  cheering  omen. 

When  tiie  professed  farmer  shall  step  out  on 
the  farm  in  tlie  capacity  of  workman  or  over¬ 
seer,  he  will  receive  tenfold  pleasure  compared 
with  the  man  who  farms  in  the  dark,  and  he 
will  feed  conscious  that  his  profession  is  the 
most  honorable,  (honor  has  great  attractions,) 

the  most  useful,  the  most  healthy,  and  the  most 
independent  of  all  professions. 


It  has  also  been  believed,  by  some,  that 
this  IS  a  better  mode  of  raising  the  two 
i  crops  than  by  planting  them  separately. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  this  idea  by 
reading  the  address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Newhall, 
bcl'ore  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society 
at  their  last  Cattle  Show.  We  find  that  he 
advances  the  same  idea,  and  brings  forward 
some  laeZs  corroborating  it.  Premiums  had 
some  years  ago  been  offered  by  that  Society, 
for  mixed  corps  of  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  &c. 
Mr.  Newliall  say.s  : 

‘•But  01)0  premium  had  been  claimed ;  which 
wasl'ora  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes,  planted 
iu  alternate  rows;  the  experiment  made  at 
!  the  time,  by  measurement  ofland  and  jiroduce, 
j  showed  that  the  mixed  crop  yielded  some 
j  nineteen  JK'!' cent,  more  than  that  which  was 
i  planted  separately,  the  corn  and  potatoes 
I  planted  in  this  wa}-,  were  mutual  helps  to 
I  each  other;  the  potatoes  shading  the  roots  of 
i  die  corn,  and  protecting  it  from  the  effects  of 
I  drouglit,  and  the  corn,  in  the  months  ofJnl}* 
i  and  August,  screening  the  potatoes  from  the 
rays  ofthe  sun.  The  crops  planted  in  this  wa3\ 
adding  the  value  of  potatoes  in  corn,  jdelding 
from  eighty  to  one  liundred  bushels  per 
acre.” 

Mr.  Newhall  quotes  a  remark  of  Lorain,  on 
this  subject,  who,  says  tliat  ho  “frequently 
planted.  Indian  Corn  in  single  rows,  eight 
ibet  asunder,  and  drojipod  single  corn  two  feet 
distant  from  each  otlierin  the  rows,  so  as  to 
stand  in  single  plants.  When  the  corn  was 
ridged,  potatoes  were  jilaiued  in  the  clearing 
out  furrows,  which  were  tilled  with  rotted  dung, 
and  closed  by  two  furrows  backed  over  the 
potatoes  by  the  plow.  I  have  had,  repeatedly, 
ibrty  to  fiii'ty  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  birshels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  In  weight  the  corn  always  exceeded  the 
best  corn  cultivated  in  the  common  way.  The 
mode  was  suggested  to  mehy  General  Wasliing-- 
ton,  who  told  me  that  he  had  great  success  in 
it.” 

It  is  ])robable  also  that  another  reason  why 
these  two  crops  are  better,  (taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  there  is  no  fallacy  in  the  above  named 
I  experiments)  is  this:  The  air  can  circulate 
freely  tlirough  them,  and  tlie  sun  also  has  its 
genial  effect,  while  the  mutual  shade  which  one 
crop  gives  to  the  other,  tempers  its  rays,  and 
jireveuts  anj'^  excess  ofheat  which  would  be  in¬ 
jurious;  in  other  words,  the  temperature  is 
more  uniform. 

This  experiment  is  so  easily  tried,  that  we 
hope  it  will  be  more  generally  instituted  next 
summer,  and  its  results  noted. — Maine  Far¬ 


S.  Dudley. 

Newark,  Neiv  Jersey,  June  4,  1855. 


m,er. 


Corn  and  Potatoes  Togetlier. 

The  idea  advanced  by  some,  that  potatoes 
planted  in  rows  alternating  with  corn,  would 
prevent  the  potato  rot,  induced  manj^  last  year 
to  try  the  experimeni.  As  the  potato  disease 


Cure  for  Diarrhcea. — A  certain  cure  for 
tills  complaint  is  found  in  rice  water.  Boil  the 
rice,  take  the  rvater,  make  it  jialatable  with 
salt,  and  drink  it  ropiouslv  while  warm.  We 
never  know  this  {o  fail. 
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Extract  from  the  Address  of  Horace  Greeley.  {  talisin  is  blinder  or  blanker  than  theirs.  It  is 
(Continued  from  Page  141.)  j  hardly  vet  six  weeks  since  I  saw  whole  coun- 

What  the  Si.ster  Arts  teach  as  to  Agricnlltire  |  ofiny  own  State  covered  and  devastated 
may  be  fairly  summed  up  in  this  proposition  :  i  '^y  Jtrasshoppers,  Avho  stripi)ed  the  dry  uplands 
The  workman  should  be  com[)letelv  master  of  j  of  every  blade  of  grass,  almost  every  green  leaf, 
his  tiuiterials  and  his  implements,  lie  should  j  cidlii'.U  the  green  oats  from  their  stalk.s,  the  fruit 
first  tlioroughly  understand,  in  order  that  he  from  the  trees,  devouring  corn  in  the  ear,  ina- 
inay  in  the  next  j)lace  thoroughly  control,  the  king  the  eleare<l  land  a  desert,  and  pushing  the 
elements  from  which  he  is  to  evolve  value  and  cattle  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation.  Ye^ 
sustenanee.  He  who  should  undertake  to  Imild  tinne  stood  the  farmers,  gazing  gloomily  from 
a  ship,  in  ignorance  of  the  relative  t.emu  itv  and  |  '•■'h''  destruction  ot  their  cherished 

resistance  to  pressure  of  the  various  woods  and  1  hopes  of  a  harvest  and  the  utter  desolation  of 
metals,  would  rush  into  a  [)ursuit  for  which  he  j  the  W'hole  country,  yet  not  one  asking  of  aii- 
had  no  capacity;  so  would  he  who  siiould  tin-  other,  '‘What  shall  \vc  do  to  arrest  this  sweep- 


ilertake  the  running  of  a  steam-engine  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  and  power  of  steam.  Yet 
the  man  who  attempts  to  farm  with  an  imjjer- 
fect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
soils  in  general,  of  the  laws  of  Vegetation,  the 
qualities  and  peculiarities  of  the  particular 
soils  whereof  his  farm  is  composed,  and  the 
chea))est  tneans  of  renovating  and  increasing 
their  fertility  and  productiveness,  .staiulson  the 
same  platform  with  the  ignorant  shipwrightor 
engineer,  and  braves  likes  disasters,  whereof 
the  largest  share  will  naturally  fall  to  himself 
and  his  family.  Agriculture  is  a  [)ursuit  so  vast 
in  its  scope,  so  various  in  its  processes  and  ob¬ 
jects,  that  it  is  difliculc  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  with  regard  to  it  that  will  admit  of  no  ex¬ 
ceptions;  yet  1  will  venture  to  propound  one, 
which  is  as  follows:  The  cultivator  whose Jarm 
is  not  more  valuable  and  more  productive  as  one  re¬ 
sult  of  each  year’s  tillage,  does  not  understand  his 
vocation,  and  ought  to  learn  it  or  quit  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  field  of  observation 
wherein  the  extent  and  disa.strous  efiects  of  ig- 
norance  among  farmers  are  more  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited  than  in  that  of  Insect  Life  and  Ravages, 
It  ha.s  pleased  the  All-Wdse  to  subject  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  chagices  and  perils  of  insect  depre¬ 
dations,  as  well  as  to  weeds,  drouth,  frost,  in¬ 
undation,  and  otlier  evils.  The  end  of  all  these 
is  beneficence — the  evolution  and  discipline  of 
man’s  capacities  through  the  necessary  coun¬ 
teraction  and  combat.  Plantsand  domestic  an¬ 
imals  rightfully  look  to  their  owner  for  efficient 
protection;  and  he  who  allows  his  sheep  to  be 
killed  by  wolves,  his  fowls  to  be  carried  off  by 
foxes,  or  his  grain  to  be  devoured  by  insects,  ig 
culpably  faithless  to  his  dependents  and  his  du¬ 
ty.  Yet  how  listlessly,  thoughtlessly,  hope¬ 
lessly,  do  we  see  farmers  stand  by  while  their 
crops  are  destroyed  by  worms,  birds  or  weevil,  j 


ing  ravage  ?  How  shall  we  mo.streadily,  cheap¬ 
ly  and  .surely  clear  our  lands  of  these  vermin?’’ 
1  do  not  pretend  to  know  w'liat  the  proper 
remedy  was  or  is;  but  this  I  do  know,  that,  liatl 
/been  one  of  these  farmers,  I  wouhl  have  found 
a  remedy  or  barikru  j)ted  myself  in  the  search. 
I  should  have  fust  interrogated  the  best  author¬ 
ities  of  agriculture  amliiiatural  history,  and,  in 
case  of  finding  no  guidance  there,  I  should  have 
sowed  one  aci'c  of  my  land  bountifully  with 
salt;  the  next  with  I’laster ;  the  next  perhaps 
with  Nitre;  a  fourth  with  Potash:  and  soon, 
u.'ing  in  ail  cases  substances  that  I  knew  wouhl 
be  paid  for  by  future  harvests,  unless  I  had  rea- 
.son  to  believe  something  el^e  would  be  more 
efficient.  Thus,  before?  one  week  had  elapsed, 
I  would  liave  found  some  caustic  that  grashop- 
pers  could  not  abide;  ami  having  found  it,  I 
would  have  applied  it  until  the  last  cormorant 
among  them  had  been  driven  into  the  woods  or 
turned  over  on  his  back.  And  this  is  the  spir^ 
it  in  which  every  such  invasion  should  be  met 
and  overcome.  Had  the  farmers  of  any  town¬ 
ship  promptly  met,  when  the  ravage  first  be¬ 
came  serious,  and  agreed  that  one  of  them 
would  try  one  possible  antidote  and  another, 
according  as  they  happened  respectively  to 
have  the  material  at  command,  and  met  again  a 
few  evenings  later  to  compare  notes  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  several  experiments,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  discover  an  efficient  remedy 
w'ithin  the  first  week.  But  they  did  nothing; 
and  hence  many  of  their  farms  are  ii  desert, 
their  fall  crops  next  to  nothing,  and  half  their 
cattle  must  be  sold  or  killed  for  want  of  food. 

Our  farmers  generally  think  and  work  better 
out  of  their  own  vocation  than  in  it.  A  distant 
and  towering  evil  arouses  their  hostility  and 
evokes  their  energy  much  more  readily  than 
one  ofale.ss  imposing  hut  more  mischievous 


without  seeming  to  know  that  tliey  have  any-  1  character  ivliich  assails  them  in  their  homes, 
thing  to  do  in  the  premises?  No  Turkish  fa-  !  Let  the  word  go  forth,  ‘An  army  of  invaders 
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have  liuide(] !”  and  tens  of  thousands  snatch  in¬ 
stinctively  their  muskets  and  take  the  road  ;  hut 
here  ate  armies  all  around  them  who  are  plun¬ 
dering  them  worse  than  any  invaders  would, 
yet  hardly  attract  their  notice.  The  Iles-sians 
who  were  hired  to  subjugate  our  fathei's  had  no 
rest  for  their  feet  until  Uio  last  of  them  was 
killed,  captured  or  huntial  home,  niort!  than  sev¬ 
enty  years  ago;  yet  tludir  attendant  para.-^ite,  the 
Hessian  Fly,  has  been  ])hi nderi iig  us  ever  since 
without  resistance,  and  is  now  as  foi  iuidahle 
and  destructive  as  ever.  1  cannot  believe  flies 
more  diflicult  to  conquer  than  m-;n,  if  we  '■vould 
but  fairly  set  about  it. 

And  here  let  me  retrace  mj^  steps  to  illustrate 
a  point  in  rndiistrial  Economy  whicli  I  have  al¬ 
ready  incidentally  touched,  hut  have  not  illus¬ 
trated  as  its  importance  deserves,  ami  as  the 
prevailing  misconcefttions  render  necessary.  I 
ret'er  to  The  Proportion  of  Means  to  Ends,  which 
the  Artisan  must  always  bear  in  mind,  but 
which  the  farmer  seems  too  often  to  forget. 
No  artificer  presumes  that  tlie  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  requireil  for  a  fine  table  will  snflicc  for  a 
jiiano-forte ;  nor  tliat  a  .steam-engine  can  he 
constructed  as  cheaply  as  a  churn.  But  the 
farmer,  seeing  trees  and  plants  grow  aiound 
him  with  weed-like  facility  and  tenacity,  often 
indolently  imagines  that  any  tree  will  grow  so, 
and  plants  his  rare  and  delicate  fruit-trees,  if  he 
plants  such  at  all,  as  if  they  were  oaks  or  lo¬ 
custs.  But  Nature  is  inexoraltle  in  her  require¬ 
ment  that  the  labor  and  care  essential  to  the 
production  of  a  choice  fruit  or  plant  shall  be 
jiroportionate  to  the  value  of  the  product.  You 
may  grow  pine  on  yellow*  sand  or  hickory  on 
blue  clay;  but  if  you  want  cfioicepears  or  peach¬ 
es  you  must  devote  much  labor  and  expense  to 
preparing  and  enricliing  the  ground  wherein 
your  trees  are  to  be  set.  Too  many  farmers' 
not  heeding  this  law*,  or  supposing  that  Nature 
may  somehow  he  circumvented,  obtain  worth¬ 
less  fruit  or  none  at  all,  and  so  abandon  the  cul¬ 
ture  in  disgust  and  despair. 

Jliere  is  not  now  one  gra  pe-vine  or  fruit-tree, 
except  of  the  coarsest  and  commonest  kinds, 
where  there  should  be  twenty,  taking  one  State 
with  another;  and  one  consequence  of  this  is  an 
enormous  and  perilous  consumption  of  flesh  as 
food,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  countries. 
We  are  nationally  surfeited  with  pork  and  tain¬ 
ted  with  Scrofula,  not  because  we  are  so  fond 
of  pork,  but  because,  for  an  important  portion 
of  each  year,  the  majority  of  our  population  can 
get  little  beside.  ‘‘ The  foolishness  of  preach¬ 
ing”  will  never  suffice  to  correct  this  aberration  ; 


for  men  who  work  mu?t  cat,  though  their  food 
be  not  the  best;  but  give  us  an  abundance  of 
the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  farmers 
who  know'  how  to  grow  them,  and  truly  educa¬ 
ted  housew'ives.  who  delight  in  preparing  and 
serving  them,  and  w'e  shall  enjoy  health,  alas- 
ticity  and  longevity  to  an  extent  now  unknown. 

A  flesh  diet  is  the  dearest,  the  least  ])alatable 
and  the  least  wholesome,  and  all  that  is  needed 
to  wean  men  from  it  is  the  presentation  of  a 
better.  To  secure  this,  we  need  only  farmers 
who  will  feel  a  just  pride  in  having  the  finest 
orchards  and  gardens — w’ho  will  surround,  not 
merely  their  own  dwellings,  hut  those  of  their 
tenants  and  helpers  also,  with  choice  trees;  and 
who  will  plant  and  keep  planting  until  good 
fruit  shall  be  so  abundant  that  it  can  be  no  lon¬ 
ger  an  object  to  steal  it. 

-  iiilgg-#  I  <  01  ■■  - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

‘‘  Does  Peas  iujuie  Corn  when  Planted  To¬ 
gether 

Mr.  Editor: — The  above  is  tlie  heading  for 
one  of  your  editorials  (page  113,)  in  your  May 
number,  to  which  I  beg  a  response. 

If  “a  neighbor”  be  correct  in  Ids  facts  that 
the  “corn  and  fodder”  where  no  peas,  “  weigh¬ 
ed  more  than  did  the  corn,  fodder  and  pea.s 
grew”  where  peas  had  been  planted  with  the 
corn,  it  only  settles  the  question  as  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  field,  hut  does  not  settle  the  question  un¬ 
less  under  like  circumstrnces.  Let  ns  under¬ 
stand  your  proposition.  Do  you  mean  to  plant 
corn  and  jieas  together,  on  same  day,  or  that 
both  are  grown  on  the  same  land  and  in  the 
same  year,  {'flj  I  mean  not  toquibble.  Iwant 
a  definition.  Again,  was  the  corn,  and  fodder, 
and  the  peas  alone  weighed,  no  vines,  no 
haulm  (b) 

I  lay  down  this  canon  and  defy  any  one  or  all 
men — the  world  and  rest  of  mankind — to  dis¬ 
prove  :  No  07ie  annual  plant  by  necessity  injures 
the  product  of  another  if  proper  time  be  given  be¬ 
tween  plantings  \  (c)  and  1  take  peas  and  corn  to 
illustrate.  We,  of  tlie  South,  usually  plant  our 
peas  when  corn  is  about  to  tassel;  they  veget¬ 
ate  and  remain  some  five  inches  high  until  fod¬ 
der  is  pulled,  when  they  grow  and  about  Sep_ 
tember  begin  to  bloom  and  bear — when  dews 
get  heavy  and  cold.  This  is  after  corn  is  made. 
When  corn  gets  glazed — begins  to  harden — it  is 
cut  down  in  parts  of  Virginia  and  farther 
North.  If  corn  has  thus  made,  what  harm  can 
peas  do  to  our  com,  the  vine  not  perhaps  one 
foot  high.  Again,  sow  turnip  seed  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  field  in  August  or  September.  The  seed 
vegetate,  make  a  few  leaves  and  grow  very  lit- 
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tU;  until  the  fall  of  the  cotton  leaf,  when  the 
growth  may  be  a  ton  or  tons  per  acre.  Do  they 
injure  the  product?  So-, v  clover  in  cotton  or 
cornfield  in  August  or  September;  there  is  tt 
large  quantity  of  feed  before  1st  of  January — 
w'here  the  injury  ?  Peas  may  be  sown  or  plant¬ 
ed  between  hills  in  March  or  April,  (or  beans) 
so  as  to  injure  tiie  corn  ;  but  so  seldom  done — 
this  time  of  planting — that  it  is  only  the  bad 
management  to  be  complained  of.  (d)  Some 
20  years  ago  I  lost  a  crop  of  pinders  by  planting 
peas  in  the  missed  hills.  They  overran  the 
whole  surface,  covering  stumps  and  highest 
weeds.  I  have  injured  corn  by  it,  falling  down 
and  rotting,  the  weight  of  the  vine  and  wind 
prostrating  the  stalk.  Whether  the  land  is 
benefitted  or  not  by  carrying  two  crops  the 
same.season,  is  a  different  matter.  1  have  grown 
corn  without  and  with  peas  on  a  similar  soil  in 
same  fields  when  the  latter  is  planted  at  the 
time  usual.  In  my  knovMedge  no  injury  can  re¬ 
sult.  Again,  I  have  sown  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
spring  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  clover,  and  I  have 
seen  no  disadvantages  to  the  staple  crop,  the 
latter  two  being  merely  for  pasture.  The  peas 
vegetate  in  the  spring  and  remain  some  five 
inches  high  until  oats  he  cut,  when  they  soon 
spread  until  the  earth  may  be  covered.  Simi¬ 
larly  has  two  crops  of  corn  been  grown  on  the 
thesameland.  Again,  I  beT  to  remind  you  we 
ai^  not  querrying  as  to  advantages  to  lands. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  peas  may  injure  corn 
when  meets  and  bounds,  weights  and  measures 
are  given  to  prove  it;  hut  even  then,  I  would 
req  uire  more  than  a  solitary  example.  We  usu¬ 
ally  endeavor  to  lay-by  our  corn  as  clean  as  may 
be  ;  even  then  we  have  grass  and  weeds  to  cov¬ 
er  the  land,  though  these  are  very  diminutive 
and  feeble  until  fodder  is  gathered — corn  made. 
How  I  ask  you,  can  the  crop  be  injured  it  being 
made  ?  P.  P. 

Remarks. — (a)  We  mean  when  grown  together, 
whether  planted  on  the  same  day  or  not,  to  say  that 
the  corn  is  lessened  in  product.  If  planted  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  hill,  die  injury  to  the  corn  is 
undoubtedly  much  greater  than  if  the  pe.as  are  plant¬ 
ed,  say  one  month  after  the  corn,  and  midway  between 
the  hills  at  the  time  of  our  first  or  second  plowing,  as 
is  our  usual  practice;  but  in  either  case  the  two  being 
grown  together,  the  corn,  indeed  both  corn  and  peas 
are  lessened  in  product  more  or  less. 

(b)  We  gave  from  recollection  our  impressions  de¬ 
rived  from  a  conversation  with  “  a  neiglibor.”  wliose 
manager  has  a  record  of  the  experiment,  lint  which  we 
iiave  not  been  able  to  obtain  but  in  the  test,  mea&uring 
Mnd  weighing,  we  understand,  the  corn  was  shelled  and 
^Jie  peas  hnlled  and  cleaned,  and  in  the  test  in  which 


the  weight  alone  was  taken,  the  corn  in  tlie  ear  and  peas 
in  the  haulm  were  weighed  with  the  fodder  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  The  vines  were  not  iveighed  as  vve  are  since 
informed. 

(c)  The  question  put  at  the  head  of  our  article  was 
“  Do  peas  injure  corn  when  planted  together.’’  Now 
If  you  will  substitute  the  vvoidgroicn  for  “planted,” 
you  will  at  once  see  tliat  we  do  not  ditfer  inopinion, 
for  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  if  the  peas  are  pl;mt- 
ed  at  what  you  call  a  “proper  time,’’  i.  e.  after  the 
corn  is  in  lassie,  and  grown  after  the  corn  is  made,  that 
the  corn  W’ill  be  injured,  for  although  in  this  instatice 
they  are  grown  on  tlie  same  ground,  they  are  not 
grown  at  the  same  time. 

(d)  So  far  as  tlie  making  a  crop  of  peas  is  concern' 
ed,  we  can’t  admit  that  it  is  ‘’bad  uianagement”  to  plant 
early,  say  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of  May^ 
especially  on  our  poor  lands,  it  may  be  otherwise  on 
your  rich  caleanous  sods  of  Mississippi.  But  if  we 
are  looking  forward  to  w  full  crop  of  corn  with  such 
early  planting  of  peas,  vve  shall  certainly  meet  with  dis-- 
ajjpoinuiient.  An  overseer  once  planted  for  us  a  bot" 
torn  field  in  corn  and  peas,  both  at  the  same  lime  and 
in  the  same  iiill ;  the  result  was,  not  half  a  crop  of  corn. 

In  conclusion  vve  are  willing  to  ad  mil  that  corn  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  jieas  being  grown  on  the  same  land,  provided! 
the  peas  are  grown  after  the  corn  is  matured ;  but  at 
[he  same  time  believe  that  any  two  crops  grown  on 
the  same  land  and  at  tlie  same  time,  will  thereby  be 
lessened  in  product. — Ed. 

W.VTER  Mklox  Juice. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Prairie  P’arnier  presents  the  following 
Mietbod  of  using  water-ineloo.s; 

I  endeavor  every  year  to  raise  «  good  water¬ 
melon  patch.  They  are  a  healthy  and  delight¬ 
ful  fruit,  1  tliink.  I  cultivate  the  icing  variety  j 
plant  early  in  May,  and  again  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  so  that  they  may  come  in  succes¬ 
sion.  When  they  commence  ripening,  we 
commence  cutting,  and  use  them  freely  through 
the  hot  weather.  When  the  weather  becomes, 
cool  ill  September,  we  haul  a  quantity  oftherrii 
to  the  house,  sjilit  them  open,  with  a  spoon, 
scrape  out  the  pulps  into  a  cullender,  and  straiui 
the  w'ater  into  vessels.  We  boil  it  in  an  iron, 
vessel  into  syrup,  then  put  in  apples  or  peach¬ 
es,  like  making  apple-butter,  and  boil  slowly  ua^ 
til  the  fruit  is  well  cooked;  then  spice  to  taste,, 
and  you  have  something  most  people  will  prefer 
to  apple  butler  or  any  kind  of  preserves.  Or 
the  syrup  may  be  boiled  without  fruit,  down  to 
molasses,  which  will  be  found  to  be  as  fine 
as  the  best  sugar-house  molasses.  We  have 
made  of  a  fall  as  much  as  ten  gallons  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  butter,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  molasses^ 
which  has  kep  in  a  fine  condition  unsil  May. 

- ^  1 1 1  ^  - 

Sore  Teats  in  Cows. — An  old  receipt  for  this 
ill  which  the  cow  is  heir  to,  is  rubbing  the  parts 
affected  in  molasses,  and  we  have  known  it  ta 
be  tried  in  many  instances  with  success. — Bos¬ 
ton  Cultivator. 

- - 

Envy  is  a  turnkey  by  birth,  and  an  execution¬ 
er  by  profession. 
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Report  ol  the  Committee  on  ‘“What  shoiiU!  be 
the  Elements  of  Good  Farming,’’ 

Made  to  the  Agrkidtural  Aasooiation  of  Laurens 
District,  at  its  Anintid  Meeting,  held  at  Lau¬ 
rens  C.  H.,  on  the  '2,7th  Sept.  1854. 

A'our  conunittee  to  whom  was  sulnnitted  the 
inquiry.  “  W  hut  should  be  the  elements  of  good 
farm i ng  ?”  b(;g  lea ve  to  report,  t li at  tli ey  tin d  the 
sidqect  to  ho  one  of  primary  importaiiee  in  the 
science  of  Agriculture,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  abstruse  in  its  form,  ami  com preliensi ve  in 
its  appilicatioti,  as  almost  to  lorl)i(l  that  po]);ilar- 
izing  neccessary  to  make  an  iuc|niry  available 

and  pertinent  to  the  ccmimnuity  at  large. 

*  :<:  *  =i.  * 

The  comvrdttee  then  go  on  to  s|)eculate  on 
llic  Ibrmofthe  enquiry,  in  which  they  lay  down 
Nvhat  constitutes  the  difl’ereni'c  b(.'tween  the 
"Kleinents  of  good  finning,"  and  ilu;  "Elements 
vfa  good  farm.''  ‘''riie  out;,”  they  say,  •‘relates 
to  the  condition  of  the  land,  the  doi)tli  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  and  the  disposition  ot  tlie  S(.at- 
.'on  upon  its  surlintc,  while  tin*  other  relatfts  to 
the  way  a  man  uses  them.  The  om;  relates  to 
the  principles  or  laws  of  nattii'c.  ^siid.  the  other 
to  the  principles  or  law  shy  which  aniiin  mana¬ 
ges  !ind  turns  them  to  his  a  Iv  autagtt  in  tanning. 
Om;  relates  to  I  iu;  ])uwei',-  and  capacities  for 
jiroduetion  with  which  iiainrc  is  endowed,  and 
t h(!  other  I'eliite.s  t o  t lie  powmi's  tmd  capticities 
ot’mind  to  grii[>[i!e  with  and  conti’ol  the  ele¬ 
ment.';  of  nature  for  iis  own  good.  One  rtnates 
to  theeiiergy  oi'  the  earih  and  clinuite,  and  the 
other  to  the  ph.ysicai  and  inen.al  energy  o!  the 
man.’’ 

IK  <ti 

And  Ihrlher,  ‘-The  elemenrs  o!’ a  farm  are  the 
materials  which  a  man  ow  ns  in  his  larm,  and 
the  eleimmts  of  good  tannuiir  arc  a  collection 
of  rules  or  princi[)les  whieli  the  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  world  lias  furnished  for  the  wisest 
and  most  judicious  inaiiagementof  the  farm,  and 
which  when  collected  and  systemized,  compose 
the  science  of  farming.”  *  *  «  * 

When  they  proceed,  “These  rules,  if  ascertain¬ 
ed  and  followed,  will  lead  to  a  good,  judicious 
and  jH’oductive  management  of  the.  vvhoiemo- 
dus  opera ndi  of  the  farm.  1st,  in  preparing  the 
soil;  2(1,  adapting  t  he  growths  or  produce,  and 
3(1,  cultivating  it  with  a  wise  reference  to  the 
seasons.  But  there  are  many  details  connect¬ 
ed  wi^li  this  operalion.  Your  committee  do 
not  feel  that  they  have  met  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  the  society  much  less  exhausted  the  sub¬ 
ject,  without  entering  more  fully  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  process.  VVe  will  suppose  a  man 
to  have  just  entered  upon  the  po.ssession  of  a 
farm,  and  wishes  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
business  of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments. — 
Our  {jresentinquiry  would  ascertain  what  are 
those  elementary  principles  which  are  to  actu¬ 
ate  him  from  the  bogiunlng  to  the  middie  and 
to  the  end  of  his  faming  manipulations. 

He  has  his  farm  selected;  now  he  wishes  to 
Isy  off  its  divisions — now  he  wishes  to  subdue 
its  wilderness— now  he  wishes  to  drain  its  mar¬ 
shes — now  to  eradicate  its  noxious  growths — 
now  to  protect  its  boundaries— now  to  pulver¬ 
ize  its  soil — now  to  adapt  and  apply  his  seed — 


'  now  to  cultivate  according  to  the  crop  and  sea- 
:  sons — aiKl  last,  though  not  least,  to  harvest  and 
store  securely  for  use  the  avails  of  his  farm  and 
j  labors.  Tell  us,  ye  wise,  ye  wisest  of  the  wise, 
ye  adepts  in  the  science  and  business  of  agri- 
I  culture,  ye  most  confident  in  the  judiciousness' 

:  ofyour  rules,  ye  aged  and  educated  and  expe- 
I  rieiu  ed,  tell  us,  if  ye  can  tell,  how  shall  all  this 
;  best  be  done. 

].  In  laying  o  f  the  divisions  of  a  farm,  an  eye 
1  must  In;  Inn!  to  the  amount  offeree  employed  and 
the  kind  of  cultivation  to  he  given.  To  do  this 
'  wisely  vve  must  have  a  wise  rule  oi  principle’ 

1  logo  by;  and  if  the  man  has  not  already  got 
i  liie  rule  in  his  head  by  serving  an  apprentice- 
:  ship  of  some  years  to  tlie  husine.ss,  he  ought 
'  to  riavo  it  in  his  pocket,  or  his  secretary  or  hook 
I  ca.'f,,  or  else  employ  a  guardian,  for  he  cannot 
I  e.xiK'Ct  to  succeed  without  some  rule,  and  ifhc’ 
i  suceeed.s  well  he  ought  toliave  a  g’oodrule. 

I  2.  In  subduing  its  wilderness,  mueh  advantage 
j  will  ordinarily  bo  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the- 
j  mechanical  forces,  in  reducing  the  size  of  siich^ 

I  oh.struel ioirs  as  arc  too  large  to  be  readily  tnan- 
1  aged.  The  model  oftiie  axe  and  it.s  helve,  the 
i  graduation  of  the  wedge,  as  well  as  the  lever 
I  ami  its  fulcrum,  the  indispensable  hand-spike, 
i  the  wheel  and  axle  by  which  in  some  part  the 
i  firmest  stumisare  elevated,  or  the  wheels  and' 

I  beam  by  which  one  stump  serves  the  pur|)o.se 
i  of  pulling  over  another,  &c,,  &c.  The  rules 
:  nr  eh'uiem,'  of  primary  use  in  this  department 
.  may  he cliiefiy  learn eil  from  works  on  mechanical 
phiioso]i}iy,  or  by  servitig  a  long  appreriticcfchij) 
with  one  who  has  mastered  them  by  dint  of 
i  hard  expc;}encp. 

i  3.  its  surplus  waters' must  be  drained,  whether 
i  tney  airse  from  gradual  or  .sudden  accuraula- 
liioii.  Hi  ere  an  !ic(|uaintace  with  tne  laws  of 
!  hydrostatics  will  be  indispensable,  and  they 
j  will  be  required  to  take  their  place  in  thecata- 
Mogue  of  elements  of  good  farming.  Men  may 
i  understand  the  most  of  those  laws  required  irf 
j  common  piactico  and  think  they  never  learned 
!  them,  because  they  iiave  come  u})  in  the  course 
i  of  a  ].)rotracted  e.x})erience,  but  they  are  the 
!  laws  of  iiydrostatics  notwithstanding,  and  a: 

!  man  cannotg  aduateaditch  without  using  them. 
Tliey  are  rules  or  elementary  principles  of 
gooti  farming,  and  if  a  man  doesnotkiiow  them 
he  ought  to  learn  them,  in  order  to  a  success- 
full  practice  in  this  departmen. 

4  To  eradicate  noxious  growths,  a  man  should 
know  what  are  noxious,  and  what  are  innoxious  ; 
what  are  tenacious,  and  what  are  sensitive; 
what  arc  deep-rooted,  and  what  are  superficial. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  physiolo¬ 
gy  of  plants,  a,  knowledge  of  Botany  will  do  no 
I  harm,  And  the  rules  of  this  department,  which 
i  must  constitute  the  elements  of  succe.ss,  may 
!  he  Ibuud  in  numerous  works  on  the  subject.— 

’  Having  delertniiied  the  destruction  of  this  kind 
of  growth,  the  husbantlmsii  will  need  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  skill,  and  draw  from  his  stock  of  rules, 
summoned  up  from  the  experience  of  mankind, 
as  to  the  tools  and  nianner  of  using  them  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  most  expeditious  and  thorough 
i  way  of  eradicating  them.  Your  committee 
.would  think  that  here  there  should  be  such 
'  a  judicious  ein[)loyment  of  the  most  judicious 
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cienieuts  that  every  blow  sboiild  be  a  fatal  one. 

5  It  is  iniportatit  that  the  farmer  should  protect 
the  boundaries  of  his  fields.  \Y e  suppose  the  inau 
has  neighbors,  and  tiiat  his  neighbors  have  stock, 
a«d  that  those  same  stock  are  permitted  as  in 
most  places  to  go  wlieri'  they  can  go.  And  we 
will  su[)pose  too  that  he  hates  to  Inive  his  grain 

fields  pillaged,  and  that  his  neighbor  hates  to 
have  his  stock  come  home  mutilated,  and  also 
that  the  law  has  a  little  to  <lo.  and  a  very  little 
in  this  matter.  And  we  would  suggest  that  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  tenacity  and  durability 
of  timber,  the  mechanical  forces  that  will  rend 
and  prepare  it,  and  the  rules  for  the  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  agood  fence,  (not  a  lawful  one)  may 
be  serviceable  to  the  farmer. 

6  In  the  next  place  he  must  pulverize  the  soil. — 
What  are  the  rules  of  the  operation  ?  On  what 
principle  will  he  proceed  ?  Does  his  rule  lead 
him  to  deep  plowing,  or  to  superficial  scratch¬ 
ing?  Will  it  lead  him  to  turn  over  the  soil  or 
merely  to  loosen  it,  without  disturbing  its  po¬ 
sition  ?  Many  considcralions  come  in  here,  in 
referring  to  the  condition  ot  the  lainl,  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  tlie  crops,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Its  roots,  to  modil'y  any  very 
general  rule  which  might  he  assumed  to  con¬ 
trol  the  operations  of  the  farmer  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Each  particnlar  case  however,  requiring 
its  particular  rule  of  procedure,  and  this  rule 
will  constitute  the  elmemeiit  iu  the  given  case. 
And  according  to  his  plan  ot  doing  the  work, 
will  i)e  the  tool  suited  best  to  secure  the  re¬ 
sult. 

7  Of  the  adaptation  of  the  seed  to  the  soil  and 
themode  of  inserting  them.  Here  again  will  he 
found  necessary  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  the  seed,  the  rapidity  and  season  of  its  ger¬ 
mination.  Also  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  soil — its  suitableness  to  the  required  pur¬ 
pose.  so  thattlie  farmer  may  come  at  the  law 
of  relation  between  the  seed  and  the  soil. — 
IIow  do  men  ordinarily  become  acquainted 
with  these  principles  of  soilandseed,  and  plants.'' 
By  long  years  of  experience,  and  then  often  not 
without  the  experience  of  their  fathers  added 
to  the  experience  of  the  generation  that  sleeps 
in  the  dust,  when  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  chemical  philosopliy  would 
ascertain  the  same  facts  and  lay  down  the  rules 
in  84  liours. 

8  The  next  in  our  order  is  what  in  poular 
language  is  called  t/ie  cultivation  or  working  of 
the  crops.  This  also  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  each  in  its  turn  changing  or  mod¬ 
ifying  the  application  of  one  rule  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  another.  Some  productions  such  as 
the  small  grains,  require  little  or  no  culture 
after  once  thorouly  applied  to  the  ground,  oth¬ 
ers  require  an  unmitigated  attention.  Some^ 
require  to  be  worked  with  a  particular  degree  of 
moisture  and  temperature  of  the  soil.  Some 
will  bear  working  at  almost  any  period.  Some 
require  to  be  pushed  while  young — others  treat¬ 
ed  indifierently.  In  all  this  a  wise  reference 
should  he  had  to  meteorological  tables,  changes 
of  weather  and  turning  of  tlie  seasons,  so  as  to 
secure  the  largest  production,  as  also  the  fitting 
tools  which  shall  best  destroy  extraneous 
growths,  preserve  tlie  looseness  ot  the  soil,  and 


least  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  be  culti¬ 
vated. 

9  'The  process  of  harvesting  and  garnering  for 
tise,  is  often  too  much  neglected  in  the  round  of 
yearly  labors.  It  is  a  good  maxim — to  save 
what  is  already  made  whether  you  make  more 
or  not.  Not  unfrequently  both  proprietors  and 
overseers  will  lavish  undoubted  efforts  to  pitch 
and  cultivate  a  crop  to  be  ravished  by  maraud¬ 
ing  stock,  or  to  be  wasted  by  storms  or  fresh¬ 
ets,  or  rot  in  the  field  for  the  want  of  timely  and 
judicious  harvesting,  orhousingand  [irotecting 
after  it  is  harvested.  There  is  such  a  certain 
tendaiicy  to  decay  and  waste  immediately  after 
maturity,  that  unless  a  farmer  has  a  fixed  princi¬ 
ple  right  here,  a  desire  to  improve  his  premises 
or  enlarge  his  openings  will  essentially  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  true  interests,  and  it  is  hut  a  piti¬ 
able  relief,  to  reflect  that  his  sufferings  arise 
from  direlictions  based  upon  ignorance  of  some 
of  the  first  or  elementary  principles  of  fartning, 
sucli  as  that  wevils  will  certainly  devour  wheat 
ifputaway  iu  certain  conditions.  To  secure 
the  best  tools  for  harvesting,  and  to  secure  most 
successfully  against  decay  and  vermin  what  is 
harvested  should  be  considered  among  the  se¬ 
crets  of  good  husbandry. 

10  Nor  could  we  feel  satisfied  to  leave  this 
subject  without  due  reference  to  tlie  necessity 
existing  to  a  remarkable  degree  among  us,  of 
resisting  the  tendency  in  our  farms  to  deterio¬ 
rate.  To  some  favored  with  a  more  kindly  soil 
and  climate,  this  may  seem  hardly  to  belong  to 
the  process  of  farming.  But  with  us,  no  stten- 
tion  to  this  subject  would,  at  an  early  dajq  re¬ 
duce  a  man  to  a  piece  of  land  without  any  farm, 
a  ])iece  of  laud  consisting  of  barren  ridges  and 
frightful  gullies.  It  should  be  indelibly  brand¬ 
ed  on  every  man’s  right  arm,  who  cultivates 
land  in  this  country,  to  let  tlie  stars  fall  from 
heaven  if  they  will,  but  never  to  let  bis  farm 
wear  out.  Tliere  are  rules  to  prevent  it.  They 
belong  to  the  elements  of  good  fanning  among 
us,  or  should  belong  to  them,  and  if  a  man  does 
not  know  them  he  ought  to  ask  his  neighbors 
what  they  are,  or  take  an  agricultural  paper, 
or  make  up  bis  mind  for  tlie  iioor  house.' 

It  will  he  jtcrceived  that  in  orderto  carry  out 
fully  the  whole  process  of  good  and  successful 
fanning — a  man  should  be  educated  into  the 
business.  Not  that  he  should  necessarily  un¬ 
derstand  Jjatin  and  Greek  and  the  differential 
calculus,  hut  that  ho  should  be  schooled  in  the 
elements  of  the  science  of  farming.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  learns  them  ot  his  father  in  a, 
barn  loft  or  of  a  riiilosophicalplanter  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  of  a  special  department  in  college. 
Wherever  he  can  learn  them  best  so  as  to  dis¬ 
joint  the  practice  from  a  true  theory,  that  is  the 
place  to  learn. 

Your  committee  liave  rather  contented  them¬ 
selves,  aswillbo  perceived,  with  presenting  the 
sources  whence  these  rules  or  elements  may  be^ 
drawn  for  use,  than  to  undertake  the  task  of 
compiling  them.  Such  as  we  havo  been  able  to 
produce  we  herewith  most  Iminbly  and  respect¬ 
fully  submit. 

Z.  L.  HOLMES,  Chairman. 

Save  all  your  straw  for  venter  feed  or  litten- 


